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Facts about another of the ways in which 
Hercules chemical materials help industry 
to speed production, and improve products. 


ee needs call for faster production of a wide 

variety of things made of metal or wood. But after even 
speediest fabrication, a protective coating that dries at 
anything less than greatest speed loses valuable time 


between assembly line and shipping platform. 


More and more manufacturers are now saving precious 
hours . . . and actually giving products better protection 

by using nitrocellulose lacquer, the fastest-drying 
finish known, Industry’s annual saving already totals 


millions of hours. 


Hercules, a world leader in cellulose research and pro- 
duction, has made important contributions to the present- 
day high quality of the nitrocellulose used by leading 


protective-coating manufacturers. 


WE HELP MANY Chemical materials produced by 
MORE INDUSTRIES 


only in the protective-coating industry, but almost every- 


Hercules research are used not 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR 


y,| Why Lose Millions of Hours 


waiting for things to dry! : 


* 
where you see a factory chimney. For instance: in pla 
paper, textiles, mining, construction, quarrying, n 
foundries, film, meat-packing, cement, soaps, inks, lino], 
disinfectants, insecticides, asphalt, leather, rubber, ¢ 
tial oils, adhesives. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF Important among Her 
THESE MATERIALS? chemical materials are ¢| 
ical cotton, and the cellulose derivatives—nitrocellu| 
cellulose acetate, and ethyl cellulose—each in a range «f 


diversified properties, to solve many problems in plas! 
finishes, and film. Also important among Hercules 
terials are turpentine, pine oil, terpene derivatives, ro- 
rosin-derivatives, resins, and rosin esters—and a \ 
array of paper-makers chemicals. 

ry 7 x 
Write for literature on quick-drying nitrocellulose finishes, 
Address 


or on any other Hercules chemical material. 
Department B-6. 
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If you think there can be nothing so suddenly 

and completely devastating as an exploding 

aerial bomb, look at this scene of destruction! 
It was the result of a boiler explosion! 


How many power-plants are sitting on the 
edge of similar disaster? . . . with causes grow- 
ing—unseen and unsuspected—from weaken- 
ing seams in a boiler or from incipient cracks 
in a plunging engine or whirling turbine rotor! 

With power equipment right now being 
pushed to the limit under national defense 
production, there is more urgency than ever 
for making sure it is safe. And for 75 years 
Hartford Steam Boiler has been devoting its 
entire energies to just that. Those who know 
power-plants best will tell you that there 
is no organization so well equipped in 
experience, volume and staff for inspecting 
and giving engineering aid in the safe- 
guarding of power equipment. . . that 
the engineering facilities of this Company’s 
nation-covering inspection force are advan- 
tages far outweighing seeming ‘“‘economies”’ 
arising from the use of less efficient service. 

Hartford Steam Boiler means Power-plant 
Insurance by Power Engineers! 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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INSPECTION 


Covers Boilers * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines * Pressure Vessels * Electrical Equip 


Writes more power-plant insurance than the combined total of the FIVE next-largest underwriters in this 
field. Is also chosen to shop-inspect more than 90% of the nation's industrial boilers during their construction. 
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“What! you use diamonds in 
: making telephone wire?” 


. 6l4 4 

the Precious stones are an pulled down to the required size. 

. economy in Western About 20,000 miles of wire can eee helping to keep down 
oe ‘ , y be drawn through a diamond die your telephone cost. 

re Electric manufacture before the stone must be repol- 
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How to answer 
a priority problem 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


“/ know it’s a tough job, Sam,” 
said the treasurer, “redesigning our 
product to meet priority conditions.” 

“Oh, the designs are coming 
O.K.,” said Sam, “*But where are 
we going to get thenew parts made? 
I'm an engineer—not a magician.” 

“Well, Sam, I think our New 
York bank might be able to help. 
They’ re in touch with many upstate 
companies who may not be 100% 
loaded.” 

“(Good idea. What is the bank?” 

“It’s Marine Midland, Sam, with 
personal and business connections 
all over New York State.” 

a a a 

> Our customers get unusual ser- 
vices! They can keep in close touch 
with business conditions and activities 
through Marine Midland banks in 39 
New York State manufacturing and 
trading centers. They're always free 
to draw upon the intimate knowledge 
of our executives on such things as 
available plant facilities, products that 
are made there, and the men who 
make the products. The Marine Mid- 
land Banks are rooted in the world’s 
richest market — New York State. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


120 Broadway 
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DEFENSE LINE 


If you want a concrete symbol of the “unlimited emergency, k bac} 
at our cover photograph of that line of supplies for Britain on the Jers 
City docks. Try to define “unlimited emergency” in terms of jatio, 
policy and you won't find anything so concrete. As our Wa hingt 
Bureau says (pages 7, 15), never was the situation so much up to ¢h 
President. But a close look will reveal significant new moves under w, 


EYES ON STEEL 


A close look is what the steel industry has been getting from the Of 
of Production Management. Results, in quick succession, have be 
(1) a downward revision in OPM’s estimates of how much steel we are 
going to get and (2) a tightening of OPM controls over steel prioritic 
For what all this does—and doesn’t—mean to steel users, see page |” 


HOUSES, HOUSES, HOUSES 


The report beginning on page 22 will bring you abreast of the detens 
housing speedup. To keep abreast from now on, get the weekly Defens 
Housing Bulletin from the Information Office, Federal Works Agency i 
Washington. It gives the name, location, and cost of every project, t 
what agency is handling it and the name of the contractor building it 


“EATING AS USUAL 


Some people thought that the Defense Nutrition Conference held | 
Washington last week was going to start us on our way toward regimented 
food production for regimented diets—all in the name of defense. What 
it actually had to say about vitamins, enriched foods, and better-balanced 
meals was surprisingly reasonable—and surprisingly important (page | 


| SHARING THE RATIONS 


Because good neighbors must live, even in wartime, Washington plan 
a new kind of priorities. After defense requirements are met, supplic 
will be allotted to the 20 Latin American republics, to keep their economi 
wheels turning. These allotments, based on lists of needs now being 
scrutinized—page 65—will take precedence over U. S. civilian priorities 


A BOOM FELL IN ALABAMA 


Gadsden’s gain in the 1940 census would have been 13.4% instead of 
53.8% if it hadn’t been for that merger with Alabama City. But th 
story of the 13.4% can’t be overlooked, for Gadsden is a town that 
going places for its own good reasons. Those reasons—page 36—spring 
from the Southern economy of which it is a part, and from Northem 
industry's decentralization. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin Labor & Management 

Figures of the Week Commodities . 

The Outlook Finance . 

Marketing Business Abroad 

Regional Market Outlook FD SS ee ee 
Production Trading Post. 

New Products The Trend 
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DR. WILLIS H. CARRIER AND HIS ASSOCIATES 


MHOUMCE flew (Gl 


CARRIER WEATHERMAKERS 


W 


QDocloed Snap the switch and muggy August turns 


to May. Here’s the new De Luxe Window Model, small in size, 
low in price. For bedroom or office. Effectively removes pollen 


from the air, helps bring relief to hay fever sufferers. 


Cooling alone is not enough. You want 
comfort, silence, trouble free performance, economical operation. 
You want assurance of full capacity. Carrier builds these extra 
values into all models and sizes of 1941 Carrier Weathermakers. 


Air Conditionings 7242 //zme— 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 


ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 

by him and his associates, air conditioning has 

opened a new world for you in the comforts 

you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work. 
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lool Comfoit® FOR THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


v Is it new? Is it good? Does it mean a better way to liv: 
Then the American family wants it! The automobil: 
radio, automatic heating—once luxuries, now are part 
our everyday lives. Today Carrier Air Conditioning 
ready for the American family too. 

Proudly we present the new line of Carrier Weathe: 
makers for 1941—true air conditioning as developed | 
Air Conditioning’s First Name, proved in 99 countries ot 
the world. There is no compromise here because of siz: 
price. As ever, Carrier gives you more comfort per doll: 

In stores, theatres, restaurants . . . in better products 
lower cost... you enjoy the benefits of Carrier Air Con 
ditioning. Now, bring this new comfort into your home 
office with the new Carrier Weathermakers. ©: 


dealer for a demonstration or mail the coupon today. 


“~ . 
Werchani Whute In large stores and 


small, you'll find fresher merchandise, cheerful service and rv 


comfort... becausé the Carrier Self-Contained Weathermake 


is engineered to store requirements in seven sizes. 


ah 3 x & & ® 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y 
"Weather Makers to the World” 


Please send me complete literature on Carrie 


tioning for my (| home |) office) store 
Name 


Address 
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Winant’s Mission 


(here need be no mystery about Am- 
ir Winant’s hurried visit to 
Washington. He is here to tell the Pres- 
ident exactly how tough Britain’s posi- 
tion is, and to turn over to Harry Hop- 
kins a list of the minimum quantities of 
supplies that must be delivered to the 
British this summer. 

Peace terms are not being discussed. 
That phase of the crisis probably came 
to a head during the two-weeks’ post- 
ponement of the President’ s now-famous 
“national emergency” talk. Insiders are 
convinced that London and Washing- 
ton agreed by telephone two weeks ago 
that they could, and would, see through 
a showdown with the Axis. Ambassador 
Winant didn’t leave London until that 
decision was reached. 


Where Britain Is Pinched 


The Battle of the Balkans proved that 

the British were still hopelessly out- 
classed and outnumbered in mechanical 
equipment. Crete proved that the Navy 
cannot operate in close quarters unless 
it is adequately protected from the air, 
and that Britain is faced with a desper- 
ate shortage of supply ships to carry on 
a distant campaign consuming such 
quantities of munitions. (‘The effective- 
ness of the British fleet in the eastern 
Mediterranean is reported to have been 
cut to zero for more than a day because 
it ran out of munitions.) And though 
the Battle of the Atlantic has tempora- 
rily abated, Britain’s 45,000,000 people 
have to be fed and the huge war indus- 
tries supplied with imported raw mate- 
rials which today can be adequately han- 
died at only two ports—Liverpool and 
Glasgow. The rest have been bombed 
toa minimum of usefulness. 
@ Crisis Now—These are the facts which 
Ambassador Winant has been reporting 
to the President this week with all of 
the color of his personal experiences in 
battered England. His job is to tell the 
President that the British can’t pull 
through this year without far more aid 
than this country is now giving—and 
that the time is getting very short. 


Court in the Bag 


It’s too late to think that Supreme 
Court changes will make much differ- 
ence to business. Roosevelt, with 
Hughes and McReynolds to replace, has 
already appointed a majority to the 
bench. Some think that Sen. Joe Byrnes, 
if appointed, will turn conservative, but 
this will be ineffectual. Hughes’ replace- 
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ment by a 100% New Dealer won't 
make much difference either. His con- 
viction that 5-4 decisions weakened the 
Court has frequently put him with the 
New Dealish majority even when it ap- 
peared to reverse his previous views. 
You could see this as far back as the 
Wagner Act decision of 1937 

@ Lost Leader?—Bob Jackson's taking 
the veil would be a great loss to his left- 
wing following in executive quarters, but 
he has about given up hope of making 
the White House himself. 


Defense Goes West 


The querulous Midwest is running in 
the money in the second heat of the 
government defense plant construction 
program. Parsons, Kan., and ‘lexarkana, 
‘Tex., have been selected for shell-loading 
plants to cost $35,000,000 and $45,- 
500,000 respectively, including land, 
buildings, and equipment. Chattanooga 
has captured a $39,000,000 T'N'T plant. 
Minneapolis, Manhattan (Kan.), Tulsa, 
Abilene (Tex.), and Peoria (Ill.) are 
worth bets as likely spots for additional 
munitions plants. 


“Normalcy” Protected 


Congress is in no mood yet to tax 
away “normal” profits. First move of 
the House W ays and Means C ommittee 
was to rip into the Trez asury’s drastic 
excess-profits tax proposal to limit tax- 
free profits to the percentage of invested 
capital earned before the war, with a 
maximum of 10%. That proposal would 
not only have cut sharply the normal 
earnings of many industries, particularly 
those with low invested capital; for 
many high-capital industries whose earn- 
ings have been depressed for years, it 
would have been a ban on realization of 
normal profits on capitalization during 
the defense period. 


Alternatives Wanted 


Barring White House intervention, 
the House Committee seems certain to 
retain alternative credit provisions, such 
as in the present excess-profits law 
which allows corporations to exempt 
either 8% of invested mg or 95% of 
average pre-war earnings. A reduction in 
these exemptions is possible but only 
against stiff opposition, since, like the 
Treasury proposal, it would cut into 
normal profits. 

There is general agreement on increas- 
ing the rates which now run from 25% 
on the first $20,000 of excess profits to 
50% above $500,000 but the new rates 


may be made to apply to percentage 
normal earnings rather than to fixe 
dollar sums. Use of the fixed dollar ba 
has the effect of penalizing big corp 
rations; $20,000 of excess profits may 
100% of a small corporation's norm 
earnings but only 1% of a large onc’s 
and both pay a 25% tax now 

@ Lost Goal—C pathitee but hardly sig 
nificant is Secretary Morgenthau’s aban 
donment of his position that two-third 
of the government expenditures shoul 
be covered by taxes. A climb in esti 
mated expenditures in the next fiscal 
vear from $19,000,000,000 to $22,000 
000,000 has forced his rule-of-thumb 
into the discard. But when the current 
bill is finally passed in late summer, the 
l'reasury may be ready to suggest furthe: 
tightening-up of the whole tax system 


Subcontract Showdown 


What's the actual score on subcon 

tracting of defense orders? OPM wan 
a real answer to that question after 
months that show few tangible result 
for its effort to expedite production 
through subcontracting. If you have 
government order exceeding $50,000, 
you will get a questionnaire calling for 
data on the nature, extent, and limita 
tions of vour subcontracting activitic 
The facts are expected to help OPM put 
better direction and more pressure into 
the subcontracting movement. 
e Extra Dividend — ‘This information 
should also help market analysts to d« 
termine the actual spread of defens: 
business. Prime contract figures obvi 
ously tell only part of that story. 


To Recapture Workers 


The War Department has now set up 
a formal procedure whereby key em 
ployees from essential industries can bé 
pulled back to their jobs from the Army 
draft camps. Requests for return of 
such men must be made by the respon 
sible head of an employing firm and 
addressed directly to the Undersecretan 
of War. They must adhere exactly to 


‘a form outlined in a bulletin availabl« 


at Patterson’s office, made under oath, 
and notarized. * Incidentally, your key 
man draftee or volunteer must consent 
to such recapture as “an occupational 
specialist in the enlisted reserve.” 


War Tip 


Did you notice that the Office of Pro 
duction Management has tipped off th 
fact that Washington expects Spain and 
Portugal soon to fall completely into 
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the Nazi orbit? Effective June 12, all 
stocks of cork in this country—though 
all are held by private industry—must be 
set aside as a reserve from which OPM 
will allocate defense demand ahead of 
civilian use. Manufacturers using cork 
were ordered to cut processing Opera 
tions in half. Future needs can be filled 
only with the sanction of the priorities 
control. Almost all of this country’s 
cork comes from Spain and Portugal 


Arnold’s California Drive 


Thurman Arnold’s twin drives on the 
consumer and national defense fronts 
made spectacular progress this week. 
Two federal grand juries in San Fran- 
cisco returned indictments charging 194 
corporations and individuals with mo- 
nopolistic practices in controlling prices 
and supplies in five California food in- 
dustries and in the manufacture of bat- 
tery separators—the wooden plates which 
divide cells in storage batteries. ‘The 
food industries involved include fruit 
and vegetable canners, the dried fruit 
industry, processors and marketers of 
rice from Northern California fields, the 
evaporated milk industry, and sardine 
packers. 

California has provided the Antitrust 

Division with an especially fertile field 
of investigation. Industrialization of its 
agriculture has led naturally and nor- 
mally to the pioneering of many price- 
stabilization devices, such as those em- 
ployed by peach packers (BW—Apr.12 
'41,p49). ‘These are the controls which 
now fall under Arnold’s fire. 
@ Defining the Limits—T'rial of the evap- 
orated milk action, is likely to result in 
setting legal limits for the first time on 
the extent of cooperation which is per- 
missible under an agricultural market- 
ing agreement. ‘The evaporated milk 
agreement, like all others, provides ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws but 
only to the extent that is “absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out’ the agreement. Question: How 
much collaboration is “absolutely nec- 
essary’? 


That Tax on Defense 


Attorney General Jackson’s promised 
official statement on the question of 
state and local taxation of defense activ- 
ities will be a straddle, nothing likely to 
put an end to the jurisdictional contro- 
versy. He’ll maintain that defense activ- 
ities are exempt where the burden of 
state sales and use taxes demonstrably 
falls on the federal government, as in 
the case of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 
He'll back up the State Department’s 
stand that a tax on British-owned prop- 
erties is a question of international law. 

The case of properties of the RFC 
and its subsidiaries, will be clarified by a 
bill now pending in Congress to defi- 
nitely exempt all RFC personal prop- 


erty. But where buildings and streets 
located on leased land are taxable under 
state law as "spe property, they will 
not be specifically exempted. 


Bomber Speed-Up 


The heavy-bomber production pro 
gram is to be pushed faster than orig 
inally intended and not simply superim- 
posed on existing schedules as was done 
in last fall’s “Knudsen plan.” Such an 
approach to the 500-bomber-a-month 
program would have deferred production 
at least into the spring of 1943. 

Under new plans, some phases of the 
existing schedule—notably that covering 
military transports and light two-engine 
bombers—are to be deferred to make 
way for the four-engine equipment. 
Also, the heavy-bomber orders are get- 
ting priority ratings two steps higher 
than those regularly assigned to aircraft. 
All this points to substantially expanded 
heavy-bomber production as early as 
next spring. 


Plants Mobilized 


Under the new program two nearly 
completed plants—Douglas’ Long Beach 
assembly plant and Lockheed’s Vega 
plant at Burbank, Calif.—are to be di- 
verted to assembly of Boeing B-17 heavy 
bombers. A coordinating committee rep- 
resenting Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, 
Army, and OPM will centralize pro- 
curement of parts and sub-assemblies. 
Suppliers are not yet known, but pre- 
sumably the auto-body builders, particu- 
larly Briggs, who were to have serviced 
the Long Beach plant will be available. 


Way for the Seaway 


The Administration is all set on its 
strategy for winning a long-hostile Con- 
gress to approval of the St. Lawrence 
power-waterway project. It will answer 
the expected filibustering attack with 
the potent argument that we are in for 
a long war with mounting demands for 
power and for ocean-going shipbuilding 
— that the Great Lakes can supply if 
the project goes through. This seems 
likely to swing the legislators over—and 
only a majority vote is needed. (The 
measure approving Roosevelt's agree- 
ment with Mackenzie King was sub- 
mitted as a bill, instead of as a treaty re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote in the Senate.) 
Supporters also hint at helpful vote- 
swapping for other sectional projects 
such as the Florida ship canal. New 
Dealers even believe that some of the 
hostile but now hard-pressed private util- 
ities will fall into line behind their 
scheme. 

@ Beau Geste—The St. Lawrence con- 
struction project may bring back to pub- 
lic life Edward J. Noble, Life Saver 
maker. Tommy Corcoran is boosting 
him for membership on the interna- 


tional commission. F.D.R. may tore 
Noble for going Willkie in view of 
punishment he took as Unders: 
of Commerce in Hopkins’ regis 


Steel Rate Dicker 


l'reasury men are dickering with: th 
seven transcontinental railroads for owe. 
freight rates on shipments of nl 
ment steel to the West Coast. Thy 
Maritime Commission’s shipbuilding 
program alone will require en: am. 
quantities. Reaction to the proposal 
favorable in at least one instance, by 
final decision awaits an early conference 
of heads of the roads. Present rail rate 
from the Eastern seaboard of $1.43 per 
100 Ib. is a “paper” rate as tonnage no: 
mally moves by water at 53¢. 
@ Bait—Prospect dangled before the 
roads is a permanently more equal diy, 
sion of freeman between rail and 
water 


Key Man For L.A. 


Look for Will Clayton to take an in 
creasingly important part in this coun 
try’s activities in Latin America. Long 
one of the major executives in the great 
cotton brokerage firm of Anderson, Clay 
ton & Co. whose business interests were 
extended to South America nearly a 
decade ago, he was first brought to 
Washington by Nelson Rockefeller to 
help work out the policies of the Presi 
dent’s hemisphere trade and defense 
program. Later, he was drafted by friend 
Jesse Jones, fellow-Texan, to be deputy 
federal loan administrator. During the 
last few wecks it has been rumored that 
he will head the projected Department 
of Economic Warfare. Last weck, he 
was named president of the new Airlines 
Credit Corp., which is being organized 
to take over—by one means or another 

the network of South American ai 
services which have been operated by 
Axis interests (BW—Mayl17’41,p17) 
And he may yet head the Inter-Amen 
can Bank which is expected to play a 
big role in the economic development of 
Latin America. 


P. 3. 


His goose already cooked, Edwin $ 
Smith of the Labor Board poured on the 
sauce by his recent speech about the 
New Deal’s fascist trend. At the Presi 
dent’s request, Madam Perkins is lining 
up candidates for the vacancy on NLRB 

7. ... President Roosevelt, who 


penditures, has asked Congress for 
only $125,000,000 for defense roads 
and would put the chief load on W PA 
and the states. His Public Roads Admin 
istration in February recommended 4 
minimum of $287,000,000 and has since 
found need for $130,000,000 more. 
Congress may step up the amount. 
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| D/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


a (—wN . the new KIND of 
o Saeed dictating recorder 


the NEW FREEDOM IN DICTATING— 


nothing to hold...consult papers, shift about while talking innormal voice 


does more work 
... BETTER, CHEAPER! 


Here’s an entirely new kind of machine 
that quickens and eases the whole dix 
tating-transcribing operation; that does 
important new work; that costs so little 
oun ; as to be within reach of everyone! Based 

. on modern radio principles, Sound 
. Scriber produces a clear tone, has an 
amazing range—microphone is adjust- 


in 


reat 
y 
‘lay able to all conditions, from recording 
were in noisy offices to conference recording 
lv a Records 1 5 minutes on each side of disc. 
t to ee wafer disc holds a full half 
= te hour’s dictation on its two sides. 
Tesi Does dozens of extra jobs—Sound 
ense Scriber records conferences and radio 
iend rograms; reports salesmen’s calls right 
in the field; one hour's recording can be 
puty maiied first class for 6¢; easy portability 
the pn permits recording anywhere while facts 
that EQUAL FREEDOM FOR SECRETARIES... are fresh. Carries talks from home office 
THE COMPLETE OUTFIT: . to branches does many other jobs 
rent clear tone thru flexible softspeaker; sie y 
he me — ‘ earphones also available. Dramatic Savings! Initial cost and re 
ines ROPHONE has five switc ord cost are both well below that of 
positions: 1—For confidential : , - 
ized recording; 2-—For normal dic- mechanical dictating machines. Wide 
™) tation, with instrument two feet , usefulness adds another economy! 
ther } trom speaker; 3 For foens 
P at @ greater distance IN ;, H }4 . 
all For recording conterences; Quick acceptance by prominent firms 
by EXT.—For radio recording. Among users are The American Pulley 
17 4 Company, Philadelphia; General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport; Columbia Broad 
npany gepc Ol 
ier! DISCS are wafer-thin, 7 inches : casting System, N.Y.; B.F.Goodrich Com 
va in diameter, practically jinde- pany, Akron; Hartford Fire Insurance 
structibie. iSCS Can casily * - . ages 
t of . mailed or filed. A hundred j en Hartford Accident and In 
discs, containing an average emnity Company; Libby-Owens -Ford 
month's 8 dictation, can be filed = Glass Company, Toledo; The New 
in a space of only ° Haven Bank, New Haven; Package Ma 
chinery Company, Springfield, Mass.; 
: ;, The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of 
: RECORDER contains a turntable New York 
1S upon which disc is mone: Wy 2 
receive impressions through a 
the recording head with permanent SEE WHAT SOUNDSCRIBER CAN DO FOR YOU 
the a aly, RECORDS CONFERENCES A demonstration involves no obligation 
" : 
esi tive noting of corrections and accurately, confidentially. - or trouble. 


wn oe fe =. Escmtign ner be 
ing a 
bens spenker Renee cma M A | L C 0 U P 0 N N 0 W! 


RB availa 


, The SoundScriber Corporation, 

ex . 82 Audubon Street, New Haven, Conn 

for ere pee pete 2 4 r r You may demonstrate the SOUNDSCRIBER ac 

yads onkens Pameenees my office on_____ —————~ at 
through “soft speaker’ / : 

PA onle as saamenae yy It is understood that there is no cost or obliga 

iin phones may be used where con- don ON My pert. 

: ditions require. Control switch N. 

we starts and stops turntable; an- , ame 
other switch provides repetition = 

nce as desired , Firm 

ne Address 


City 
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ANOTHER WAY ELECTRICAL 


POWER IS SPEEDING 


MORE COAL FOR POWER 


because Westinghouse Provided More Power for Coal 


Modern mining, like other indus- 
tries, depends upon electricity for 
power. But in large mining opera- 
tions, the working face of the mine 
often moves so far away from the 
source of power, the loss in trans- 
mission seriously impairs operations. 

To solve this problem Westing- 
house developed an entirely new type 
of substation for mines—the Ignitron 
Rectifier. One example is a small, 
compact, mobile unit which can be 
mounted on two mine cars and drawn 
by a standard underground locomotive 
to any place in the mine where cars 
normally go. Only 46 inches high, no 
expense is involved in enlarging entries 
to permit its passage. It can easily be 
moved underground or above ground 
to provide power where it is needed 
and keep production moving. 


A typical installation of the Ignitron 
Rectifier is in a large mine where the 
working face was nearly three miles 
from the source of power. This new 
Westinghouse substation reduced the 
cable run to about 2,000 feet. 

A mining substation may have no 
bearing on your present production 
problem. But remember, a large corps 
of Westinghouse engineers is con- 
stantly solving all kinds of production 
problems for industry. You can use 
their services freely. Just call our 
nearest office. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Time-Saver For American Industry 


PRODUCTIO\ 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


No American manufacturer can 
afford to overlook the modern 
methods and equipment offered 
by the electrical industry for 
speeding up production. 

Recent Westinghouse develop- 
ments include: a new furnace 
that clean-hardens motor parts 
without decarb; a new drive that 
gives adjustable speed from 
a-c power; a new portable a- 
welder for general utility work; 
a new transformer of smaller 
size and lighter weight. These 
and hundreds of other Westing- 
house devices are available to 


help you speed production. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Operations (% of capacity) 


Automobt 
Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week ens av. in thousands) 
**Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... . . 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons). . 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 


Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)......... 

Co (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2.0... 6... e eee eee eee ee eee 
SO ee 

ps (New = ae 


Rubber (ubbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib. ) Hs PT i EN Aas any 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)....................... 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting 


U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended May 31st. + Revised. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


$1.305 
22.03¢ 


74.7 
4.33% 
1.90% 
0.41% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


24,311 
27,915 
5,673 
1,022 


2, 237 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Preceding 
Ww 


130,610 
$15,211 
2,915 
3,507 
267 


85 

35 
$5,445 
$9,071 
417% 
272 


85.73 
188.8 
135.7 
136.3 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.038¢ 
$0.87 
3.42¢ 
11.66¢ 
$1.305 
24.02¢ 


74.5 
4.32% 
1.91% 
0.49% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


23,712 
27,550 
5,532 
910 
13,927 
3,753 
5,770 
2,234 


Yeor 
Ago 


117.3 


80.3 
60,980 
$10,180 
2,478 
3,749 
1,307 


70.21 
153.2 
112.7 
112.7 
$37.55 
$18.58 
11.500¢ 
$0.82 
2.73¢ 
10.07¢ 


21.55¢ 


73.0 
5.22% 
2.48% 
0.83% 
1.00% 

4-4 % 


20,287 
23,524 
4,367 
959 
11,480 
3,569 
6,362 
2,511 


** New Series. % Not Available 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1923-25 =100 


1923-25 = 


100 
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He even worked on 
fluorescent lighting!” 


A NEW SCIENCE STORY THAT 
CONCERNS EDISON AND YOU... 


soe: I'll be jiggered, fluorescent lighting in a club car! 

at: Brand new idea in lighting, isn’t it? 

sor: Older than you think, Al. Even Edison worked on it! 
at: That man must have thought of everything! 

sot: Well, he did patent a fluorescent device in 1907! 


at: Sounds like a peck of trouble just to make a lamp! 

Jor: Yes, and that’s only one thing G. E. does to make them give 
maximum light throughout life. In their Cleveland laboratory, 
they keep G-E Mazpa F (Fluorescent) lamps burning night and 
day till they go out! In three years, they've increased light 
output as much as 40% and reduced prices as much as 45%. 


at: Where would I get fixtures for my business? 

sor: Your G-E lamp supplier can show you a full line of certified 
fixtures with G-E Mazpa F lamps, ready to use! 

at: I'll take General Electric’s word for it! 

Jor: Right! You know the story of Edison’s first bulb? Well, to- 
day's G-E bulbs give 10 times the light at 1/10 the price— 
and G-E Mazpa F lamps are following right in their footsteps! 


4 


Jo#: ... But General Electric spent years in research to produce 
today’s high efficiency fluorescent lamps. They had to dey elop 
their own Phosphor—the material that transforms ultra-violet 
into visible light—then grind it almost as fine as that girl's face 
powder! For top efficiency it’s got to be just so fine and no finer! 


at: What about fixtures? Does G.E. make those too? 

so#: No, General Electric doesn’t make fixtures for these lamps. 
But they helped set up rigid standards for Fleur-O-Lier fixtures 
certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories. See the tag? Any 
manufacturer can get this certification if his fixtures meet the 
specifications. Over 40 companies cooperate to make Certitied 
Fleur-O-Liers in all sizes and styles. 


NEW QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
$5 worth for *4—‘15 worth for $1125 


GOOD NEWS for everyone who uses electric light! 
Every factory, office, store, apartment, restaurant— 
yes, and many homes too—can take advantage of new 
low quantity prices on all types of G-E Mazpa lamps. 
See your G-E lamp supplier for full details today! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA: Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service 


— 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Business Pace to Quicken 


After slow going for six months, industrial activity is due 
fo spurt as new defense plants get into production. Labor reserve 
sharply cut as employment hits all-time high. 


The Business Week Index has ad- 
yanced to another new high, 147.6, and 
is now 30.3 points—a full 25%—higher 
than a year ago. Most of the gain, how- 
ever, was recorded during the summer 
and fall of last year. Since then, the rate 
of rise has slackened noticeably, as the 
following tabulation indicates. 

First Period 

June 1, 1940 

Nov. 30, 1940 


Points Gain 25.4, 

or 0.98 per week 
Second Period 

Nov. 30, 1940 

May 31, 1941 


Points Gain 4.9, 
or 0.19 per week 


Defense Impetus 


The first period coincides with the 
big uprush in the defense effort, begin- 
ning with the capitulation of France 
and the President’s request to Congress 
for large defense appropriations. As the 
Outlook Chart shows, expenditures on 
the Army and the Navy really started 
up beginning in June, 1940. 

Though defense outlays continued to 
advance sharply during the second 
period, the effects on the Business Index 
were not as great. In the earlier period, 
idle plant capacity was available for in- 
creased production, but in the later 
period, expansion has had to wait on 
new factories being completed. 


Pace to Quicken 


But from now on, the rise should 
resume a somewhat swifter pace. Over 
the next three or four months, the 
Index might advance to 155, or at an 
average rate of 0.5 points per week. 
Though that would be only half as fast 
as from June 1 to Nov. 30, 1940, it 
would be about 24 times as fast as 
from Nov. 30 to date. 

As new plants go into production of 
planes, tanks, and ordnance, the advance 
in business automatically will accelerate. 
This rise in output will be reflected di- 
rectly in such components of the Busi- 
ness Week Index as carloadings and 
electric power output. But steel and au- 
tomobile production, being at virtual 
capacity, are not apt to show large abso- 
lute gains. Heavy construction, which 
has lagged for some time, is picking up 
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again. According to Engineering News- 
Record, heavy engineering contract 
awards this week jumped from $65,000,- 
000 to $133,000,000—the fifth highest 
peak of the year. Cantonments, dwell- 
ings for defense workers, and arms plants 
helped to boost the total. 


Home-Building Situation 
Incidentally, residential building is an 
enigma in the business outlook. Because 
of the demand for living quarters in in- 
dustrial centers—workers in Baltimore 
are using trailers in emergency (BW— 
May31"41,p17)—construction of new 
homes is a defense necessity. On the 
other hand, since many of the materials 
used in home construction are needed 


for defense—steel, lumber, copper, etc 
residential building in non-defense areas 
is likely to be regarded as a non-neces 
sity, and hence subject to priorities 
Thus, when the job of housing defense 
workers approaches completion, residen 
tial contracts awarded may turn down 
perhaps quite sharply. 

Some indication of the congestion in 
industrial areas can be gleaned from the 
latest employment figures. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics places total non-agri 
cultural employment at 37,617,000 in 
April. That’s the highest on record, top 
ping the previous peak of 37,470,000 in 
September, 1929. Since the coal miners 
were on strike during April, the official 
figure is an understatement. A realistic 
total would run close to 38,000,000. 

The increase in employment during 
the last year has been more than 3,000, 
000. Biggest gains (which explain the 
congestion in defense industrial areas) 
have been: manufacturing, 1,500,000; 
construction, 640,000; federal, state, and 
local government, 270,000; transporta 
tion and public utilities, 165,000; trade, 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


1000 


(Actual cash outlays of Army, Navy, President s emergency defense fund, etc.) 


Millions of Dollars per Month 
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a or 


ye a ee are ee 
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Doto: U. S. Treosury 


1940 
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OBUSINESS WEEK 


The curve of national-defense expen- 
ditures continues to rise sharply—but 
not sharply enough for most govern- 
ment officials. Not until monthly out- 
lays on ships, planes, tanks, and other 
ordnance reach $2,500,000,000 will 
our war effort approach that of Ger- 
many. And even at that rate it will 
represent only about 30% to 35% of 
our national income—as compared 
with Germany’s estimated 60% or 
more. Incidentally, the Treasury fig- 


_ures understate the government's de- 


fense outlay. They do not include 
stockpile purchases by the Treasury 
and the RFC, RFC advances for plant 
expansion, and miscellaneous defense 
expenditures by TVA, the Coast 
Guard, the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, and other federal agencies. If 
these were included the total would 
be running above $1,000,000,000 
monthly, instead of the $835,000,000, 
as shown in the above chart. 
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150,000. In addition, the armed forces 
have taken more than 1,000,000 men in 
the last year. As a result, the country’s 
labor reserve has been cut sharply. 

Current unemployment, including 
emergency relief workers (such as WPA), 
is down to about 3,500,000. This does 
not constitute a very large reserve, espe- 
cially when it is considered that some of 
the WPA workers are engaged in neces- 
sary defense work, and hence cannot be 
truly considered unemployed (BW— 
May3'41,p72). 

here are safety valves, however, if 
employment conditions get tighter. 
Women frequently seek jobs when 
wages and salaries rise, .or when mem- 
bers of the family (formerly breadwin- 
ners) enter the armed forces; the same 
applies to younger persons who would 
otherwise continue their schooling. 
Moreover, agriculture affords a source of 
labor supply during a period of rising 
industrial wage scales. 

But it is quite clear, as bottlenecks in 
skilled labor in the airplane, shipbuild- 
ing, and metal-working industries attest, 
that the period of an unlimited labor 
supply is over—at least “for the dura- 
tion.”’ Back in 1932 and 1933, estimates 
of unemployment ran as high as 13,000,- 
000. But business improvement up to 
1939 and national defense after that 
have taken up most of the slack. 


Clothes by Card 


Britain begins rationing of 
virtually all apparel. Shop- 
keepers have to show coupons 
in order to replenish stocks. 


London's Petticoat Lane was jammed 
from curb to curb last Sunday as Britons 
rushed to replenish their wardrobes be- 
fore the country’s wartime decree ration- 
ing practically all clothing took effect. 

Germany instituted clothes-rationing 
in November, 1939, but Britain, where 
sartorial perfection is a major industry, 
delayed the move until this week when 
the shortage of ships to haul textile raw 
materials, and the need to shift workers 
to defense industries made the move 
necessary. But beyond these problems, 
British officials had been pressed for 
many weeks to introduce rationing in 
order to bring about a fairer distribution 
of rapidly dwindling supplies of clothes. 
@ Shoes and Cloth, Too—With a few 
exceptions, all clothing for both men 
and women will be rationed. So will 
shoes, cloth, and knitting wool. Main 
exceptions are clothing for children un- 
der 4 years of age, hats for both men 
and women, workmen’s overalls, sewing 
thread, shoe laces, and all second-hand 
clothes. Blackout cloth, to cover win- 
dows, is also exempted. 

Before Aug. 1, ration cards, each with 
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ALUMINUM SAMPLES 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment last week indicated it might 
start a nationwide drive to collect alu- 
minum articles to be melted down 
and used in the manufacture of arma- 
ments, when it launched “sample” 
one-week collection campaigns in 
Richmond, Va., and Madison, Wis. 
Residents of these cities came to the 
collection stations with everything 
from worn-out pots and pans to arti- 
ficial legs. The Richmond city govern- 
ment handed over its broken parking 


meters; the state came through with 
some discarded highway markers. ]ust 
as the drives were getting under wa 
though, defense officials discovered 
that, despite attempts to conserve alu 
minum for aircraft construction, the 
Army had been ordering aluminum 
articles right along, and had just re 
cently contracted for 5,000 aluminum 
coffee filters, 50,000 water pitchers 
100,000 syrup pitchers, 3,900 plates 
and $203,000 worth of aluminum 
cooking utensils. Confronted with the 
situation, the Army promptly agreed 
to look for substitutes from now on 


66 coupons, will be distributed through- 
out England. Meanwhile, people who 
need to buy clothes are required to 
offer extra margarine coupons when they 
go shopping for clothes. 

How much the English can buy in a 
year with their 66 coupons is limited by 
the following schedule: 

No. of 
Coupons 


I, i. hes cri obenreacdta 

Dressing gown 

Bathing suit 

Apron 

ge eee re 
@ Quality Doesn’t Count—Quality has 
nothing to do with the number of cou- 
pons demanded. An evening dress from 
one of London’s swankiest West End 
shops calls for the surrender of 11 cou- 
pons just as a common house dress of 
the $1.98 variety. 

Individual shopkeepers are not re- 


quired to register their customers, but 
they will be allowed to replenish their 
stocks only by turning over to the man 
ufacturer the coupons they collect fro 
customers. For each coupon, they wi 
be entitled to one replacement articl 
@ Government Figures—As soon as tli 
project was announced, the British go 
ernment released figures showing how 
Britain’s new rationing schedule com 
pares with the original German schedul 

Because the original German cards 
were based on 160 coupons rather than 
the 66 used by the British, comparable 
values are assigned to the British: 

No. of Coupoi 

Item British Germia 

Handkerchief 

Collar 

Pair of socks... 

Shirt ; 

Pair of pajamas 

Overcoat , 
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The President's “Emergency” 


With his proclamation, which prepares the public for 
quick action, and new legislation empowering him to take over 
property, Roosevelt assumes full responsibility for war policy. 


Since the President’s proclamation of 
a full emergency Washington’s mood is 
questioning. What will be done (that 
wouldn’t have been done anyhow) to 
speed up the defense program in sup- 

rt of Roosevelt’s announced intention 
to enter the war when, as, and where 
he pleases? 

Apart from Hiram Johnson, Burt 

Wheeler, and the small band of irre- 
pressible isolationists, the Congress of 
the duly elected representatives of the 
people is vastly relieved that the Presi- 
dent has taken on himself entire respon- 
sibility for building a bridge from peace 
to war. But Congressmen and Wash- 
ingtonians at large were expecting—and 
many of them were disappointed—that 
dramatic action didn’t follow hard upon 
the President’s dramatic exposition of 
his course. 
e Preparing the Way—A decided let- 
down followed. “Just more talk,” was 
the common comment, but by his 
speech and by his proclamation the 
President has prepared the public for 
quick action when he decides to act. 
What he'll do will depend on day-to- 
day events: On the military front more 
hair-splitting between peace and war; 
on the home front more moves to sup- 
port the immediate objective—aid to 
England. Beyond that, a better-organ- 
ized attempt to anticipate the long pull 
when the United States may be in the 
war on its own. 

Practically speaking the proclamation 
makes no powers available to the Pres- 
ident that he could not invoke previ- 
ously under the proclamation of a 
“limited” emergency Sept. 8, 1939. In 
the intervening period the only restraint 
on the President was self-restraint, be- 
cause there never was any separation of 
available powers as between a limited 
and unlimited emergency. ‘These cover 
commandeering of plants and materials, 
transportation, shipping, communica- 
tions, power and many lesser applica- 
tions of control over civil, industrial, 
and commercial life. Only to the extent 
that such powers are actually put to use 
does the “emergency” make itself felt. 
You can accept as a certainty, for ex- 
ample, that an attempt will be made 
to coordinate all forms of transportation, 
but when? That will depend on inter- 
mediate circumstances. 

More Power Needed—Sweeping as a 
full mobilization of existing war powers 
would be, the President after his decla- 
ration obviously felt that one important 
loophole remained to be plugged. That's 
why the Administration, acting through 
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the War Department but with the full 
support of the Navy and the OPM, this 
week asked Congress for unlimited au- 
thority to requisition private property, 
real or personal. Despite some Repub- 
lican expressions of alarm, there was a 
general awareness that no immediate or 
broad-scale exercise of the new powers 
was contemplated. It was accepted that 
the request for the new legislation was 
motivated simply by the government's 
desire to be prepared to meet any emer- 
gency, swiftly and without threat of 
challenge, whenever it might arise. 
What that “emergency” might be is 
anybody's guess, but one common guess 
is that it might be a strike that could 
be most expeditiously settled by taking 
federal control of the affected plant or 
industry under the bill’s broad powers 
to “take over, either temporarily or per- 
manently, property of any kind or char- 
acter . . . tangible or intangible . . . 
which is adaptable for use directly or 
indirectly in any way for national 
defense.” 
@ Paying for Property—Compensation in 
the event of such acquisition is to be 


FLYING VISIT 


The joint decision of Washington 
and London that “Hitler must be 
stopped,” whatever the cost, is respon- 
sible for the hurried visit to the United 
States of our ambassador to Great 
Britain, John Winant (right) and his 
special adviser Benjamin Cohen. The 


determined by the President, and if the 
person entitled to payment considers the 
amount inadequate, he may sue the 
United States, and pending settlement 
of his claim he will receive 75% of the 
President's proposed figure. 

Since the enactment of the Selective 

Service Act with its ‘draft industry” 
section, the President has had the power 
to commandecer plants that refused to 
do business with the government; pas 
sage of the new bill will free him of any 
and all restrictions. 
@ Oil Czar Again—The President's ap 
pointment of Secretary Ickes as “‘pe 
troleum coordinator,” following imme 
diately the declaration of the full emer 
gency, was widely hailed as indicative 
of the way in which Roosevelt intended 
to use his “new” powers. Actually, the 
two events were related in time but not 
in substance. Secretary Ickes’ appoint 
ment was dictated partly by old politics 
and partly by new necessities, and could 
have been made at any time since the 
limited emergency was declared Sept 
8, 1939. 

The old politics trace back to the 
days when Oil Administrator Ickes lost 
his czaristic powers with the death of 
NRA; ever since then he has wanted to 
get the industry back under his thumb 
Right now, he stands to get more grief 
than glory from his conquest, for he, 
rather than the industry, will have to 
take the rap if the “new necessities,” 
born of the diversion of 50 oil tankers 


purpose of Winant’s discussions here 
is to provide the President with last- 
minute information from the British 
cabinet, and provide Harry Hopkins, 
lease-lend director, with a list of mini- 
mum supplies that Great Britain wants 
quickly so she can meet the super- 
blitz which the Reich is expected to 
launch in the next few wecks. 
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to Britain (BW—May31'41,p18), results 
in gasolineless Sundays on the Atlantic 
seaboard, where the shortage is likely 
to be most acute. 

e Easing the Pinch—This week it was 
apparent that the oil men were ready to 
take steps to save Mr. Ickes and them- 
selves all possible embarrassment. ‘Their 
proposal to cooperate in building a 
pipeline from oil fields in the Gulf 
states arca to the Northeast or in build- 
ing 35 tankers, provided they are guar- 
anteed immunity from antitrust prose- 
cution. Paving the way for such an 
agreement was Attorney General Jack- 
son’s suggestion last weekend that pend- 
ing antitrust actions against the oil men 
might soon be resolved in consent 
decrees. 

@ More Work for OPM—When Knud- 
sen was asked some weeks ago what 
he'd do if the President declared a full 
emergency, he replied: 

‘Nothing you could put your finger 
on. I'd probably come to work at the 
same time—just go home a little later.” 

This homely observation is, of course, 
an understatement. OPM’s job is get- 
ting tougher day by day as practically 
every step in defense production now 
dislodges production for civilian con- 
sumption. The essence of the job re- 
sides in the extension and _ effective 
application of priorities as British re- 
quirements, in the first instance, and 
the demands of the over-all $36,000,- 
000,000 program must be served. 
authority to subordinate ci- 


Ample 
vilian needs is embodied in the Vinson 
priorities bill signed by the President 


on Monday. Industry must produce 
first what the government wants cither 
for itself, for lend-lease or for civilian 
needs which rate as important as or 
more important than the war output. 

@ Hopkins Runs the Show—Between 
the production-priorities job and the 
President’s confident assertion that the 
job will be done—and the goods deliv- 
cred—there must be an administrative 
group to convert the statement of objec- 
tives into instructions to OPM—a group 
that balances Army-Navy and British 
needs and also looks beyond the job 
in the works to what will be tomorrow’s 
job. Living with the President, Harry 
Hopkins has this spark-plugging job. His 
present staff is small and intensely ac- 
tive, but because it is working under 
high pressure, it is still weak on advance- 
planning. 

Ihe nucleus of Hopkins’ staff is 
formed by Major General James H. 
Burns, an expert on ordnance and a 
member of the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board; Oscar §. Cox, a Yale law- 
ver and Maine Democrat who is cred- 
ited with drafting the lend-lease act; and 
Philip Young, son of Owen D., and an 
M.B.A. from Harvard Business School. 
Young was a member of the informal 
committee appointed last July to repre- 
sent this government in its contacts 
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with the British and other democracies 
in connection with purchase of war 
materials. Gen. Burns also was a mem- 
ber of this committee. Both Cox and 
Young were lifted out of the ‘Treasury 
Department to staff Hopkins’ office. 


Defense Checkoff 


Treasury is counting on 
company payroll-deduction 
plans to spur bond sales. Idea 
tested by several firms. 


To build up the sale of defense sav- 
ings bonds, the ‘l'reasury is banking on 
the checkoff system. Several companies 
already have inaugurated payroll-deduc- 
tion plans with employees going along 
on a voluntary basis. Among them - 
American Telephone & ‘Telegraph, / 
maur, Bowery Savings Bank, _ wae 
Electric, International Harvester, Kraft 
Cheese, Lever Brothers, Metropolitan 
Life, New York Life, Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, U. S. Rubber. 

Experience is expected to pave the 
way to more general adoption of such 
systems. More pressure salesmanship un- 
doubtedly will be applied. Repeated 
official statements that no compulsion 
will be resorted to merely mean that no 
legal compulsion is contemplated. 
© Better Salesmanship—Stress on the 
voluntary nature of the sales campaign 
is based on the conviction that this ap- 
proach is actually better salesmanship 
than some of the more hardboiled tac- 
tics employed in the last war. 

Treasury officials greatly desire the 
cooperation of organized labor in pay- 
roll-deduction plans. Union leaders so 
far contacted for this purpose have been 
very sympathetic but “at the moment 
seem to be otherwise occupied.” In an 
attempt to arouse the active interest of 
unions, James L. Houghteling, former 
Commissioner of Immigration, was re- 
cently appointed assistant to Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury Morgenthau. 

e@ About As Expected—' lo say that the 
bond sale campaign which began May | 
is a complete flop is not a fact. ‘The cam- 
paign went about as well during the 
first month as realistic ‘l'reasury officials 
expected. They did not believe that the 
hoopla on the radio would suddenly sell 
any substantial amount of the $25-$100 
series E. bonds offered for small inves- 
tors to vield 2.90% if held for 10 years. 

Officials realized fully from the be- 
ginning, notwithstanding some of their 
inspirational public utterances, that only 
fairly high pressure methods would stim- 
ulate increased saving by the working 
and middle classes. An announced ob- 
jective of reducing purchasing power 
doesn’t register very well with folks 
whose pay envelopes are growing fat 


AFor ‘ 100°. 
FOR DEFENSE 


Last week William Green, presid 
of the American Federation of Labo; 
gave President Roosevelt the origin, 
oil painting from which posters pr 
claiming “A.F.of L. 100° tor Dy 
fense”—are being reproduced tor dis 
tribution to local unions through 
the country. Treasury officials wish 
that organized labor would conx 
through with some of that 100°, spinit 
and cooperate in payroll-deduction 
plans for selling defense bonds. 


after many lean years. Inflation or n 

they are enjoying the sensation of spen 

ing a few sawbucks. 

@ Campaign Results—During the first 24 
days of the campaign, the Treasury sok 
$91,751,000 of Series E bonds, $215, 
884,000 of Series G, and $37,226,000 of 
Series F. he Series G bonds, carrying 

24% coupon, are offered primarily to 
large investors and trust funds and may 
be purchased by any person or trust 
to the amount of $50,000 in any on 
year. Sales of the G issue are likely t 
absorb idle deposits of individuals in 
commercial banks rather than genuine 
current savings. 

After the first two or three months, 
sale of G bonds is likely to decline until 
next May when persons now purchasing 
the maximum will be permitted to pur 
chase another $50,000. 

@ Series F—The Series F issue apparent 
ly has not aroused any great interest 
Like the Series G, these F bonds may be 
bought in amounts up to $50,000 annu 
ally. However, they are bought at a dis 
count and do not pay semi-annual | 
terest as do the G’s. 

Most large investors, judged by pres 
ent indications, would rather have the 
regular 24% semi-annual income pr0- 
vided by the G’s than take a similar re 
turn on bonds bought at 74% of pat 
and paid off at par 12 years later (which 
amounts to a 2.53% return, com 

ounded semi-annually, if the I's are 
held to maturity). 
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Steel Priorities 


OPM tightens controls as 
Dunn report narrows the steel 
margin. Makers stretch output. 
Some question new estimates. 


lo the general public, the idea of 
business as usual has taken another stiff 
jolt from the announcement that steel 
of all types is being placed under priori- 
ties control by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. That news followed 
closely on President Roosevelt's revela- 
tion that the second Gano Dunn report 
on steel capacity had drastically revised 
the OPM steel consultant’s earlier con- 
clusions (BW—Mar.8’41,p15) and indi- 
cated a 1,400,000-ton shortage of steel 
in 1941, a probable deficit of 6,400,000 
tons in 1942. 
@ OPM Assumes Responsibility—Actu- 
ally the placing of steel under priorities 
doesn’t mean an immediate strict ra- 
tioning of supplies among non-defense 
users or, for the present, do much more 
than give formal OPM support to the 
existing application of voluntary prefer- 
ences by the steel companies themselves. 
But the way has been prepared for any 
special controls needed, and steel cus- 
tomers have been told that if they have 
dificulty in placing orders or getting 
deliveries they may apply to OPM’s 
Priorities Division for help. In such 
cases, a sworn statement on require- 
ments filed with OPM will bring action 
based on the Priorities Division’s esti- 
mate of the user’s necessities for defense 
or important non-defense production. 

The government’s formal backing for 
their system of voluntary priorities 
should be helpful in a job which the 
steel companies have found increasingly 
irksome in recent weeks. Besieged on 
all sides by manufacturers clamoring for 
deliveries, they have been finding it 
more and more difficult to distinguish 
between defense and non-defense or- 
ders, and to determine the relative ur- 
gency of defense orders. In some cases, 
pressure from large customers of long 
standing for steel to be used in non- 
defense work has not been successfully 
resisted. Railroad men have complained 
that automobile makers, for example, 
have been getting all the steel they 
needed to make passenger cars, while 
some freight-car makers have been forced 
to suspend production on vitally-needed 
equipment because of the lack of steel. 
¢ To Stretch the Supply—Fully cogniz- 
ant of its problem, the steel industry 
has been making every effort to obtain 
maximum effective use of its facilities. 
The Iron and Steel Industry Defense 
Committee, on which all steel compa- 
nies are represented, is working with 
OPM on the reallocation of existing 
orders, and the allocation of new orders, 
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by companies to secure the most even 
loading possible of business. Efforts 
are being pushed to substitute Bessemer 
steels for open-hearth grades, wherever 
possible, to get more use of the Bes- 
semer steel-making facilities. ‘Vhe latter 
operated at less than 75% of capacity 
in the last four months of this year. 

A much shortened list of standard 
specifications for carbon and alloy steels, 
and for pig iron, has been adopted, and 
consumers are being urged to specify 
from this list, thus enabling mills to 


speed up production by concentratiny 
on fewer items. 

Through these efforts, and others if 
necessary, the steel makers hope so 
to raise their production to the the: 
retical maximum. On their success w 
depend in good measure the extent | 
which steel is rationed for civilian use 
e Growing Defense Load—lhe defens: 
burden on the industry has been grow 
ing steadily. The second Dunn report 
indicates the rapidity with which est 
mated needs have risen in the recent 
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FORD'S V-12 


Although British liquid-cooled aircraft 
engines are soon to be produced in 
the United States the only American 
engine of this type has been General 
Motors’ Allison. Now Ford is getting 
ready to move into the field with the 
12-cylinder engine he has been devel- 
oping since June, 1940. Several ad- 
vantages are cited for the Ford engine: 
It is lightweight—a factor that’s al- 


ways a stumbling block in a liquid 
cooled engine; it has a higher power 
output (1,500 hp. to 1,800 hp. at high 
altitudes) than other liquid-cooled en 
gines of its size and weight; and it is 
easy to manufacture, so it can be 
turned out by real mass-production 
methods. Above, a mock-up of thx 
engine. Below, a two-cylinder unit 
tested by Ford engineers to furnish 
data on the subsequent performance: 
of the completed 12-cylinder engin 


past. Claiming that the lease-lend act 
and other changes in national policy had 
altered the outlook since his fist report 
in late February, Mr. Dunn now esti- 
mates combined military, export, and 
civilian steel soquicenents at 89,000,000 
tons in 1941, 97,500,000 tons in 1942. 
In the first oad they had been put at 
77,500,000 and 89,000,000 tons, respec- 
tively. l'o meet these needs, the indus- 
try’s reliable capacity this year is placed 
at 87,600,000 tons; by next year it 1s ex- 
pected to be up to 91,100,000 tons. 
l’urther curtailment of civilian steel 
use, which has already begun with a 
20% cut scheduled in .1942 model au- 
tomobile production, thus becomes in- 
evitable. Differing with those who have 
argued for a broad-scale expansion of 
steel capacity, Mr. Dunn claims that 
this would be no solution to the imme- 
diate problem. ‘To build another 10,- 
000,000 tons of steel capacity, he says, 
would require at least two years, and 
would in itself consume over 4,000,000 
tons of steel already vitally needed. 
e Left for Civilian Use—The cut in ci- 
vilian steel use, the Dunn report indi- 
cates, need not be drastic. Estimating 
military and export requirements at 
20,900,000 tons in 1941 and 24,100,000 
tons in 1942, there would be 66,700,000 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


Fire-eating Maury Maverick was de- 
feated last month in a close runoff 
election when he sought re-election as 
mayor of San Antonio, Tex., but the 
ex-mayor and ex-New Deal congress- 
man has at least one satisfaction. He 
was in at the finish, earlier this spring, 
of one of the most significant civic im- 
provements which any American city 
can boast—an improvement with im- 
portant business implications. 


tons of capacity available for civilian 
needs this year and 67,000,000 tons next 
year. And the report holds that, even 
if unrestricted, civilian consumption 
would probably not be much, if any, 
more than 68,100,000 tons in 1941 and 

73,400,000 tons in 1942, against actual 
consumption of 55,300,000 in 1940. 

Some observers, recalling the rapidity 
with which estimates of military re- 
quirements have been scaled up in the 
past three months, suggested that the 
current estimates may again prove far 
too low. In fact, some steel industry 
spokesmen have been talking in terms of 
a probable total of 30,000,000 tons a 
year for military and export needs. 

It is obvious, too, the steel industry 
has been encountering difficulty in rais- 
ing output to the estimated reliable 
maximum. Hampered in April by the 
coal strike, production in the first four 
months of this year was 27,056,000 
tons, or at an annual rate of some 
81,000,000 tons. Even if output at- 
tained the indicated maximum during 
the last eight months, this would leave 
the year’s production something short 
of 86,000,000 tons. And that indicates 
a 1941 steel deficit of at least 3,000,000 
tons, rather than one of 1,400,000 tons 
as calculated in the Dunn report. 


Streams running through the busi- 
ness sections of American cities too 
often degenerate into open sewers, 
their banks fringed by garbage dumps. 
The San Antonio River, which Indi- 
ans used to call by a name that meant 
“Drunken - Old - Pale - Face - Going - 
Home-at-Night,” lived up to that dis- 
reputable description so well that local 
business men proposed filling in the 
channel and burying it. But Jack 
White, a hotel man, led a campaign 
that ended in the beautification of 21 


Eating As Usual 


That’s what nutrition cop. 
ference recommendations boi 
down to. Natural foods will be 
preferred to “enriched” ones, 


‘The American people may haye 
faith in the well-publicized | vitamin 
which amounts to a religion, but the 
problem of improving national health 
and national defense—through proper 
diet isn’t going to be dealt with by hop 
ping up common food products wit! 
vitamins, minerals, proteins, or othe 
missing nutrients. Instead, it’s going t 
be tackled by the less spectacular bat 
more realistic means of selling Americ: 
a better-balanced, natural-food dict, and 
of attempting to provide more food fo; 
underprivileged people by providing 
them with more buying power—by rais 
ing income, by improving the efficiency 
of food marketing and by resort to the 
blue-stamp plan for an expanded distr 
bution of surplus foodstuffs (BW—Feb 
1’41,p29). 

e Conflict of Forces—Such was the out. 
look at the conclusion of the President's 


downtown blocks, giving San Antomo 
an attractive parked waterway. 
Total cost was $422,900, of which 
$82,700 was raised by a bond issue on 
near-by property; the rest was WPA 
One of its features is the Arneson 
River Theater (above, left), with seats 
on one bank, a stage on the other. The 
view toward the St. Mary’s St. bridge 
(right) shows how even the overflow 
from a cooling system is used to ad 
vantage. Instead of being poured into 
the river, it’s turned into a cascade. 
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“Unforeseen events... 


BAD LUCK CAN’T BE DATED 


Friday, June 13th, is proverbially the day to be on 
the lookout for bad luck. In that misconception lies 
the great danger. For bad luck cannot be dated. It is 
constantly at work . . . 365 days a year. 

Daily it makes the rounds . . . to seek out its vic- 
tims at work as well as at play...in the home as 
well as the office or factory, or while motoring. 

Professional and business men and women are no 


more immune than the butcher boy. One person 


out of every 30 will suffer injury, this year alone. 

How much less anxiety follows when there is a 
Maryland accident policy...to meet the doctor's 
fee ...to pay hospital bills ...to provide cash for 
other needs. 

Others in your family, too, can be protected. 
Ask your agent or broker about financial protec- 
tion against accidents which may occur on any day 


of the year. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
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Keep Production at its 
Peak ... Clear the Air with 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
EXHAUST FANS 


With industry in the front lines of Ameri- 
can defense, it is absolutely necessary that 
workers’ health be safeguarded, that fa- 
tigue-loss be held to a minimum, that pro- 
duction be kept at its peak! Emerson-Elec- 
tric Belt-driven Exhaust Fans, exhausting 
up to 20,000 cubic feet per minute, have 
proved their ruggedness and power on big 
air moving jobs. Sizes 24-inch to 48-inch. 
Heavy-duty direct-drive exhaust fans —12- 
inch to 30-inch. Write today for booklet, 
“How to Select Emerson-Electric Exhaust 


Fans,”’ No. 555. 
New! 


EMERSON 


ELECTRIC 
AIR CIRCULATORS 


@ Streamlined Design 
@ Capacitor Motors 
@ Ultra-Quiet Operation 


Emerson-Electric Air 
Circulators, for 1941, 
give greater value than 
ever before. Ideal for all 
types of business and in- 
dustrial requirements. 
New capacitor motors 
cut current cost. Im- 
proved blade construc- 
tion makes these power- 
ful “breeze condition- 
ers’’ ultra quiet. And 
now, for the first time, 
they carry the famous 
$-Year Guarantee. Four 
types of mounting ac- 
cessories. Get complete 
information. Write for 
the new Emerson-Elec- 
tric Air Circulator Bul- 
letin No. 556. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago ° ST.LOUIS . New York 


EMERSONEPSELECTRIC 


MOTORS —~ FANS — APPLIANCES 


LEADERS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
e INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 e 


National Defense Nutrition Conference 
in Washington last week. As a matter of 
fact, such had been the outlook before 
the conference convened, because the 
conflict of opinion between the various 
groups represented at the meeting—doc- 
tors, nutritionists, social service workers, 
food and drug manufacturers, agricultur- 
alists, consumer spokesmen, and home 
economists—was considered a sure brake 
on the adoption of any radical program 
(BW—May24'41,p25). Such was the 
middle-of-the-road temper of the confer- 
ence that dark suggestions of a day when 
the government would tell farmers what 
they could raise and packers what they 
could pack didn’t even intrude them- 
selves on the agenda. It was obvious 
from the attitude of Federal Security 
Administrator Paul McNutt and other 
wen se officials who ran the show 
that education rather than regulation or 
regimentation was the order of the day. 

Concerning the proposal for needling 

vitamins and other nutrients into the 
nation’s food supply the conference did 
officially recommend “the enrichment of 
certain staple food products, such as 
flour and bread, with nutritive elements 
that have been removed from them by 
modern milling and refining processes,” 
but it cautiously added that this method 
“should be used with discretion and 
only on the basis of findings by medical 
and nutritional experts.” 
e Findings Tentative—Just how sketchy 
and subject-to-change those “findings 
by medical and nutritional experts” are 
today was indicated in the report of the 
Food and Nutrition Committee of the 
National Research Council which rec- 
ommended standard individual, daily al- 
lowances for dietary essentials—calcium, 
iron, protein, calories, and vitamins A 
through D. The recommended stand- 
ards were considerably higher than the 
minimum standards which the Food & 
Drug Administration proposed recently 
in connection with regulations govern- 
ing the labeling of dietary products, but 
the committee pointed out that its 
standards could only be considered ten- 
tative in view of insufficient experi- 
mental evidence and incomplete and 
conflicting reports on animal and clinical 
research. 

The Research Council committee’s 
standards were not only higher than 
FDA’s proposed minimums but they 
were decidedly more detailed. For ex- 
ample, FDA set 4,000 units of vitamin 
A as the minimum requirement for per- 
sons over 12 years of age, while the com- 
mittee recognized the varying needs, 
ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 units of vi- 
tamin A, of a full half-dozen different 
classifications of adults. The commit- 
tee’s standards are expressed in technical 
terms—calories, grams, milligrams, and 
international units—and the conference 
urged the “translation of these allow- 
ances . . . into terms of everyday foods 
and appetizing meals suitable for fami- 


lies and individuals at different eco: ,om; 
levels.” 
@ Enriched Flour Gets O.K.—Wh; pro 
posals for enriching or fortifying food 
with vitamins were given a general]\ cold 
shoulder and a program of more food 
and more natural foods was plugged, the 
new “enriched” flour and bread vot , 
big sendoff the second day of the con. 
ference. On that day, ofhcially desig 
nated as “V-Day” by the American 
bakers, the new FDA regulation gor 
erning the synthetic enrichment of the 
products by adding thiamin, riboflavin, 
and nicotinic acid, and minerals became 
officially effective. While some nutn 
tion purists argued that whole wheat 
bread and flour were still better than the 
fortified products, realists faced the fact 
that the majority of us won't eat an 
thing but white bread, and they wer 
consequently ready to admit that flou 
and bread afforded one of the few in 
stances in which vitamin-fortification 
might be desirable. 

Margarin was another product on 
which conferees seemed agreed that 
synthetic enrichment might be accept 
ably employed, and the producers who 
have alre: ady launched a margarin so 
enriched got a general O.K. Other items 
that may be next admitted to the 
charmed circle of approval include dairy 
products—chiefly dried skim milk—and 
the lowly legumes, soybeans and peanuts. 
@ Await Sugar Study—Sugar has often 
been mentioned as eligible for fortifica- 
tion, but action on this will be delayed 
until completion of the National Re 
search Council’s Food Committee study 
on the desirability of adding the vita 
min-B complex—scheduled to come out 
in about a year. No serious discussion 
was heard of the proposal to mix sugar 
and dried skim milk to make an ideal all- 
purpose food. All such short-cuts to 
national health were given the go-by. 

Throughout the sessions, it was evi- 
dent that nutritionists and the medical 
fraternity were more than a little dis- 
mayed by the present vitamin craze 
that they were using the meeting in 
such ways as they could to put the 
brakes on a rush by the drug and food 
industries to cash in on vitamin popv- 
larity. 

@ Double Warning—At the beginning 
of the conference, Administrator Mc- 
Nutt criticized food advertisers for 
directing their marketiyg appeal to the 
30% of the population that has plenty 
of money instead of catering to the 
lower-income levels. “But,”’ he went 

“T want none of the consumer edu- 
cators present to grow smug and self- 
righteous because I have suggested there 
is a mote in the eye Ts food 
distributors. 


I suggest that the experts 
. have forgotten a point the adver- 


tisers remember that eating ought 
to be fun. Something frequently hap- 
pens to good food when its selection 1s 
distilled through the coils of an expert.” 
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WITH MEN WHO INVEST policyhold- 
ers’ money, safety is always the first con- 
sideration. 

How does Metropolitan try to make 
sure that its investments will be safe? 

In the first place, the law prescribes 
the kinds of investments which may be 
made. In addition, the Company em- 
ploys other safeguards. For example... 


1. Investment Specialists. Metropolitan 
has a staff of investment specialists, each 
trained in a particular field. These men 
investigate each proposed investment, 
compiling and digesting a huge mass of 
information. Always, return on the prin- 
cipal is secondary to return of the 
principal. 


2. The Finance and Real Estate Com- 


mittees. After the work of these special- 


ists has been carefully checked, each pro- 
posed investment must be approved by 
the Finance, or the Real Estate, Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. 


3. Diversification of investments. For 


maximum safety, money must be put to 


work in many different investments. lo- 
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day. Metropolitan funds are at work in 
many types of industries, as well as in 
first mortgages on farms, office buildings, 
stores, and homes, and in the bonds of 
Federal, state, county, and local govern- 
. more than 100,000 different 
investments in all. 


ments... 


4. Geographic Distribution. Metropoli- 
tan funds are at work throughout the 
United States and Canada. This wide 
geographic distribution of funds mini- 
mizes the effects of varying business or 
agricultural conditions in any one section. 


Of course, each Metropolitan invest- 
ment, once made, is carefully watched. 
Metropolitan’s investment experts must 
be ever on the alert. 


Because the interest earned by the 
Company’s investments helps pay the 
cost of your life insurance, Metropolitan 
strives to earn the highest rate of inter- 
est consistent with safety. During the 
past ten years, there has been a substan- 
tial decline in interest income on most 
forms of life insurance company invest- 
ments. One result has been to reduce the 


amount available for dividends to policy- 
holders—a reduction which the savings 
in mortality and expenses have not been 
sufficient to offset. 

These are four safeguards with which 
Metropolitan surrounds the funds that 
about 29,000,000 policyholders have en- 
trusted to its care. They give assurance 
that in the future, as always in the past, 
the Company will fulfill all its obliga- 
tions, in good times and bad. 


COPR. 1941——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


This is Number 38 in a series of adver 
tisements designed to give the public 
clearer understanding of how a lite i» 
ance company operates. Copies of precea 
ing advertisements in this series wil be 
mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker ay 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoin, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AvENUR, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


In San Diego, Calif., the Public Build- 
ings Administration is completing a 
3,000-unit defense housing project— 


one and two-family dwellings designed 
for industrial workers (and families) 
employed at the local aircraft plant. 


Housing Speedup 

Defense agencies are now 
putting new dwellings, civilian 
and military, under construction 
at rate of 2,000 a week. 


On June 28, 1940, Congress passed 
the Navy Appropriations Act, which 
contained a clause transforming the 
United States Housing Authority into 
a defense agency. Thus, what had pre- 
viously been a New Deal social program 
for improved living conditions for slum- 
dwellers became a program of housing 
military and civilian defense workers. 

Now, eleven months after passage 
of the appropriation act, the govern- 
ment has some 13,000 completed fam- 
ily-dwelling units, an estimated 67,000 
more under construction, and nearly 
100,000 allocated—the result of the ef- 
forts of 12 separate agencies, including 
the Army and Navy. In spite of the 
administrative tangle created by the 
number and varying capabilities of 
agencies in the field, permanent houses 
in the name of defense are going into 
construction at the rate of 2,000 per 
week. Compared to the public-housing 
record of the last war, the present effort 
is definitely on the credit side of the 
ledger. Prior to the Armistice in 1918, 
not one government-financed family 
dwelling had been completed. 

e@ The Legislation—Following the con- 
version of USHA into a defense agency, 
Congress on Sept. 9 gave the President 
a supplemental defense appropriation of 
$100,000,000, to be divided between 
the Army and the Navy, and specifically 
earmarked for housing. Charles F. 
Palmer of Atlanta was appointed Co- 
ordinator of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission's Office of Defense 
Housing in August. But the basic legis- 


22 


lative pattern for the defense housing 
program didn’t come until passage on 
Oct. 15 of the Lanham Act, which 
designated the Federal Works Agency 
as the top administrative holding com 
pany, and gave FWA $140,000,000 to 
be allocated to its various subsidiaries. 
@ Money Available—Until the passage 
in May this year of the second Lanham 
Act appropriation, which added another 
$150,000,000 to the FWA kitty, the 
money available for defense housing 
and the agencies handling it stacked up 
as follows: 

USHA from its slum clearance fund 
had $32,330,987 immediately available 
for defense construction. From the sup- 
plemental defense appropriation, the 
Navy had approximately $51,000,000 
with which it could immediately begin 
building houses for its enlisted person- 
nel and civilian workers. Biggest slice 


of all was FWA’s $140,000,000 Lanham 


Act fund, to which was add 
Army’s $49,000,000 share of t 
plemental appropriation. Alrea 
dened with the cantonment p 
the Army delegated its housing 
sibilities to FWA, which in tun 
cated construction to the Publi 
ings Administration 

The Lanham Act also set aside §} 
000,000 for the RFC’s Defense Hon, 
Corporation, established to provid 
quick equity money for projects whe; 
private capital hesitated to venture 
@ PBA—The largest part of the fung 
made available by the Lanham Act 
being spent by the Public Building 
Administration which, prior to the 
defense emergency, had never built , 
dwelling. All told, PBA has been 4 
lotted construction of 27,565 famih 
dwelling units, of which 21,845 ha 
been placed under construction ¢o; 
tracts, and some 1,500 have bee 
completed. The biggest PBA project 
is the 3,000-wnit community now near 
ing completion near San Diego. Co 
of this community is estimated at $9 
100,000, plus a fixed fee of $300,00 
to two Los Angeles firms, MacNeil! Con 
struction Co., and Zoss Constructior 
Co. Average spread between allocatior 
to PBA and ground breaking on the 
projects has been about two months 
and 24 days. Some projects have beer 
moved from design (by a central staf 
in Washington) through land acquis: 
tion (by condemnation) and contract 
letting stages in as little as 16 days, 
while others have dragged on as long 
as five months. 
e USHA-—Second largest chunk of the 
Lanham Act funds is being spent by 
United States Housing Authority, whic! 
is also engaged in a $25,000,000 defense 
housing program with its own funds. In 
order to keep the progress record; 
straight, it should be noted that USHA’ 


At Ayer, Mass., the Public Buildings 
Administration's defense housing proj- 
ect is for the occupancy of the mar- 


ried enlisted personnel stationed at 
Fort Devens, consists of 300 homes 
grouped into 126 multiple dwellings. 
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— aa we FLEUR-O-LIER Fixtures 
months 3 are Tested and Certified on: 
C beer 
al staf Efficient lighting performance. 
om one How to be sure about Dependable ballasts and starters. 
5 days Durability and safety. 
slit. FLUORESCENT LIGHTING Minimum flicker. 
" . 1. Get Certified Fixtures. MAZDA lamp manufacturers set up Ease of maintenance. 
porte 50 rigid specifications for better light and better service High power factor—85% or more— 
‘efen under which Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are tested. Certification and 44 other rigid specifications. 
gy is by world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
records York City. 
ISHA’s 


2. Get Guaranteed Fixtures. Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are guaran- 
leat teed by their manufacturers to be free from any defects in 
material, workmanship or assembly for 90 days. See 
guarantee above. 


3. Choose from a wide variety. Be sure that the fixtures you 
buy fit your specific needs. There are over 100 different sizes 
and designs of Fleur-O-Liers available for your selection. 


4. Get competent advice. Fluorescent lighting will serve you 
best if it is properly installed. Ask your local lighting 
company for suggestions on how to get the most out of 
your investment in fluorescent. 


It identifies Tested, Certified, 
And when you buy fluorescent fixtures insist that Guaranteed FLEUR-O-LIERS 


they carry the FLEUR-O-LIER tag at the right. 


: TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
FLEUR:O-LIER ft tn 214 oh a vin 
, 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards 


for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O-Lier 
pacts manufacturers. 


Name 


—___—— 


ned at Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open Address 
bounces to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 


ellings. 
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PRODUCTION 
per “Man-Hour” 


INCANDESCENT 
AND FLUORESCENT 
FLEXIBLE ARM 
& CANOPY MODELS 


The quality and quantity of any worker's output is controlled directly by his “seeing” 
ability. Adequate light on the job is his most vital tool. Only with localized lighting 
can he control his ability to see with greatest speed and economy. 

Fostoria Localites are engineered for precision “seeing” on the job. A selection of 
over 1,000 models provides the right light for any “close-seeing” task. In hundreds 
of plants—on machine tools, assembly benches, inspection tables, and precision 
production operations — Fostoria Localites are making eye-work faster, more accurate, 
less fatiguing. It is the quick, sure way to speed-up production at low cost.” Request 
a Localite catalog, today. 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEAR INFRA-RED 
ENERGY PROCESS 


Amazing time-saving for baking. drying and preheating operations is but one of the 
many advantages of the Near Infra-Red Energy Process. Equipment cost is substan- 
tially lower — less space is required — stand-by loss is eliminated — production line 
speed and economy are attained. 

Paints, enamels, glue, latex. paper. hides, fabrics, chemicals, and foods are a few 
of the scores of products that are being baked or dried faster, better and at lower 
cost with Infra-Red. Case studies of many of these Fostoria installations are available 
on request. 

You are invited to submit your baking or drying problem to the Fostoria Service 
Laboratory. Test applications and recommendations will be provided promptly with- 
out obligation. 


THe FOSTORIA **550 SEL coronnion 


POWER COMPANY = 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTOR 


ASK YOUR 


SEE YOUR FOSTORIA ENGINEERING 


comparatively high rate of completo, 
owes much to the head start it r 
over other agencies, and to the fact tha 
USHA’s original defense enabling |eg; 
lation provided that it could tak con 
slum-clearance projects then plann ) 
construction, or completed. 

So far, USHA has received allocatio; 
for 21,694 family dwelling units, , 
which 17,269 have been moved jnt 
the construction contract stage and 
4,377 are ready for occupancy. The fig 


| ure for completed dwellings include 
| 2,006 


units converted from regula 
USHA projects for defense purposes 
The average period between project 
approval date and ground-breaking op 
USHA defense housing has been about 


| three months, but a comparison of th; 


time with PBA’s performance is in 


conclusive because of the difference jp 


procedure. USHA works through loca 
housing authorities, which employ loca 
architects and local competitive bidding 
contractors. PBA, on the other hand 
has a centralized design staff and nego 
tiates contracts on a fixed-fee basis 

e@ Navy—With the funds provided last 
September by the supplemental defense 
appropriation, the Navy immediately set 
to work building houses for its enlisted 
personnel and civilian workers. Almost 


all the funds were under contract by the 


end of January, and 4,640 family units 


| had been completed by May 17, and 


17,080 more out of 17,600 allocated 


| were on the way. 


Approximately 27% of the Navy's en 
tire housing program is made up of pre 
fabricated units. Not being burdened 
by a cantonment program, the Nav 
could tackle the job itself and, since 


| most of the projects were to be built 


on Navy-owned land, there were no 
) 


purchase and condemnation delays. By 
the end of July, after 11 months of 


| work, the Navy expects to get out of 


the housing business with some 17,000 
dwelling units ready for occupancy 
Future Navy housing will probably be 
handled through FWA. 

@ Other Agencies—In addition to the 
large-scale projects being handled by 
PBA, USHA, and the Navy, FWA Ad 
ministrator Carmody has delegated sev 
eral jobs to other agencies which quali 
fied for the work because of past 


| experience or special local situations 


| The 


Farm Security Administration, 
which had previously built farm houses 
and migratory labor camps for the go\ 


| ernment, has been allocated four pro} 
| ects with 1,350 family-dwelling units 


So far, only one of the four, that 
located near the Radford (Va.) powder: 
plant, has gone into construction. FSA 
is also handling most of the stop-gap 
trailer and dormitory projects. 

e@ Temporary Jobs—So far, 2,035 family 


| trailer units and 3,20] dormitory units 


for single men have been contracted for 
by FSA out of a $5,000,000 temporary 
housing fund made available by the 
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HOw DEFENSE HOUSING 


iS GOING AHEAD 


Week Number Number Number 
Ending: of Units under Com- 
Allocated Contract _ pleted 

1,460 624 

5,059 624 

7,385 1,786 

. 8,043 1,883 

.. 34,694 4,783 

.. 34,694 10,080 

.. 38,944 15,252 

.. 38,944 7,386 

.. 45,739 20,651 

. 45,739 24,436 


,5 S63582 28,527 
. 49,706 29,462 
.. 54,083 34,791 
.. 68,632 36,936 
is thkee Fe,70 
.. 72,335 40,957 
. 72,803 45,157 
.. 72,953 51,915 
.. 87,260 58,542 
.. 87,260 61,480 
. 99,000* 67,000* 13,000 


* Estimated. 


President in March. Another $15,000, 
000 for temporary housing has been 
made available. 

FWA _ Administrator Carmody has 
singled out three local housing authori- 
ties—in Cincinnati, Akron, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.—to handle construction 
of 850 family units, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, because of its experi- 
ence in building homes for T'VA work- 
men, has been designated construction 
agency for 350 units in Alabama. 

e FWA-—In addition to the job of allo- 
cating construction to its various com 
ponent agencies, FWA is quietly build- 
ing up its own housing organization, 
known as the Division of Defense Hous- 
ing in the Office of the Federal Works 
Administrator. ‘The new agency has 
been assigned 20 of the nearly 200 
defense jobs so far approved. The proj- 
ects are big ones, however, and nearly 
one-quarter of the dwelling units so 
far allocated are under its control. 

© Mortgage Insurance—In the last an- 
alysis, the government's greatest single 
contribution to defense housing prom- 
ises to be through the Federal Housing 
Administration’s mortgage insurance ac- 
tivities. An estimated 85% of the 
160,000 new small homes which have 
been built under the FHA program 


since last July are located in the vicinity | 
of defense activities. Typical of the | 


increase in FHA-approved construction 
are the Hartford area, where construc 
tion since last July is up 167% over the 
preceding year; Philadelphia, where the 
increase is 43%; and Richmond, which 
includes the Norfolk shipbuilding area, 
where the expansion has been 65%. 


Currently, the volume of new construc. | 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS & 


° / 
Jmayre: 
5 000,000 MATHEMATICAL CALCULATIONS 
TO “BLUE PRINT” A LARGE TRANSPORT! 


...and MARCHANT rolls out all the answers 
with top-speed and economy 


In aircraft factories as in all other de- 
fense industries, Marchant calculators 
are meeting every emergency in figure- 
work. No slow-downs! No bottle-necks! 
Marchant is always instantly ready to do 
any and every figure job—and do it 
easiest and fastest. 

Defense industries praise such work- 
speeding, error-preventing features as 
Marchant's Dials for All 3 Factors... 
Pre-Set Decimals . .. One-Hand Key- 
board Control ... Simultaneous Multi- 
plication ...and many other exclusive 
advantages. 

Marchant is the complete calculator 
—so simple to operate that even the 


“greenest” employee can use it—and 
so versatile that it can be kept busy all 
the time. Check up on Marchant per- 
formance... now! 


MARCHANT mia 
foodjoeed OUTS Sie 


Addre, 5 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY me 


Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in Ali Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 


tion under FHA inspection is around 
5.000 houses a week. In the week end- 
ing May 24, a total of 8,008 new-home 
applications was selected for appraisal. 
e@ Act Amended—I'HA’s participation in 
the defense program has been broad- 
ened by the recent amendment to the 
National Housing Act, Title V1, which 
authorizes the insurance of mortgages of 
up to 90% of FHA valuation of new 
properties in specified national-defense 
areas, and where the builder is_ the 
mortgagor. 

A total of 2,101 applications under 
the new program of defense housing 
insurance was selected during the week 
ending May 10. FHA expects that the 
$100,000,000 mortgage insurance Capac- 
ity created by the new title will be used 
up by the end of July. 

All the housing i agencies will be repre- 
sented at a “‘n: stions il housing inventory” 
conference in Washington, June 11-12, 
billed under auspices of the National 
Committee on the Housing Emergency. 


Highs for Cheese 


Lease-lend purchases for 
Britain spur production and 
send prices to new levels. Other 


dairy products are affected. 


For a quick, rough idea of how lease- 
lend purchases are affecting some food 
markets, you might look at cheese. Last 
week cheddar daisies—which are just 
plain American cheese—sold on the 
Plymouth, Wis., exchange at 183¢ per 
lb., as against 134¢ a year ago. Novem- 
ber futures, which hit an all-time record 
high of 213¢ on May 13, 1941, have 
quietly held this level ever since. These 
prices reflect government buying, even 
though Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. never buys cheese on an exchange 
but only on direct offers of producers. 

A newspaper story about Wisconsin 


NO SPIN, NO SLIP, NO SKID 
Latest thing in flivver planes is the 
Skyfarer, built by General Aircraft 
Co., South Lowell, Mass., and touted 
as being so foolproof that any auto- 
mobile driver can solo it safely in two 
hours. A two-place monoplane, pow- 
ered by a 75-h.p. Lycoming engine, it 
has a tricycle landing gear, fixed fins 
instead of a rudder. The control is a 
steering wheel like that in an auto, 
and a foot brake. A special “‘air-brake” 
wing flap enables the plane to make 
very short landings. It’s the second 
plane ever built which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority has certified as be- 
ing incapable of spinning. The other 
one is Engineering Corporation's Er- 
coupe (BW —Jun.8'40,p45). 


cheese purchases by the goverm 
stirred up a good deal of exciten 
in the trade last week until Chi 
Mercantile Exchange statisticians 1 
down and exploded it as a misinterp 
tion of federal figures. The story 
last week’s federal purchases of \\ 
consin cheese totaling 568 cars. 
tariff minimum is 22,000 Ib. per 

so this would have meant at | 
12,500,000 Ib. 

@ What Lease-Lend ‘Takes—Actu 
since it began early last spring, | 
lend buying has taken approximat 
18,000,000 Ib. of Wisconsin chec 
67% of the 27,000,000 Ib. that h 
been bought in the entire U.S. ‘I] 
reason so large a share came fron 
single state is that Wisconsin prod 
over half of all U.S. cheese, as a resi] 
has a huge exportable surplus. 

Government plans, as announced car- 
lier, call for the purchase by June, 1942, 
of 250,000,000 Ib. of cheese for Britain 
By the end of last month, therefore, 
actual purchases aggregated barely mor 
than 10% of the quota. Total U.S 
production of all kinds of cheese in 
1939 was 560,000,000 Ib. Thus, ex 
ports to Britain are intended to take 
44% of that cheese crop. 
© Rising Production—In terms of cur- 
rent production, the percentage is not 
quite so spectacular. Cheese production 
in each successive month of 1940 ex- 
cept May, and on through the first four 
months of 1941, broke all previous 
records for the same months. Higher: 
prices have stimulated greater output 
at the factories. This has in turn in- 
duced farmers to feed their herds lib- 
erally. ‘There are 3% more dairy cows 
today than a year ago. 

Aggregate effect of all these plus fac- 

tors is that the Department of Agn- 
culture estimates cheddar production for 
April, 1941, at 48% over the 1930-39 
average. ‘This estimate sets production 
of cheddar at 114%, and of all cheeses 
at 10%, above April, 1940. 
@ Other Dairy Items—The same factors 
have operated to increase production of 
other dairy products, and to boost their 
prices. Output of evaporated milk has 
been sent high above normal. January- 
through-April production this year was 
34% above the 1935-39 average. De- 
spite this record production, manufac- 
turers’ stocks were the lowest for anv 
May | since 1936. April prices reached 
$3.04 per case of 48 cans of 144 oz. 
each, compared with $2.82 for April, 
1940. On the day before Memorial 
Day, FSCC purchased 17,000,000 Ib., 
bringing its total purchases since Mar. 
15 to 129,000,000 Ib. 

On the same day, butter futures hit 
a new lIl-year high of 363¢ per |b. 
May _eggs closed out at a 12-year high 
of 25.30¢ per doz., and October eggs 
(refrigerator delivery) went to a six 
year peak of 27.20¢ per doz. on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 
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*TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINES .. . STANDARD: 174 
FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE— 
90 HORSEPOWER .. . “LOAD- 
MASTER”: 192 FOOT-POUNDS 
OF TORQUE—93 HORSE- 
POWER (optional on Heavy 
Duty models at extra cost) 
* NEW RECIRCULATING BALL- 
BEARING STEERING GEAR * 
NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE 
DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT * 
60 Models—Nine Wheelbases 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH 


OUT-PULL - » OUT VALU OUT-SELL 


atte ea wea 
[et7-9 —— | 
\ | 


Chevrolet trucks with “’Load-Master”’ engine bring 


you more pulling power... also more economy... when 
you consider all factors of purchase price, gas, oil, upkeep! 


Today—when there are big 
jobs to do and big loads to 
haul—it is more necessary 
than ever before to have trucks 
that deliver maximum pulling 
power at minimum cost. 

Chevrolet trucks for °41 
meet these demands to the 
fullest degree. 

These big, husky Chevrolets, 
with ‘‘Load-Master”’ valve-in- 
head engine, have more pull- 
ing power than any other 
trucks in the lowest-price field. 

They deliver this higher 
power at rock-bottom cost be- 
cause Chevrolet’s sturdy six- 
cylinder valve-in-head power 
plant wrings more energy 


out of every gallon of fuel. 

And they have a remarkable 
capacity for staying on the 
job, day after day and month 
after month over a long period, 
with a minimum expenditure 
of time or money for main- 
tenance or repair. 


Chevrolet trucks have to 
possess these superior abili- 
ties, because truck operators, 
large and small, have made 
them the biggest-selling 
trucks in America, and you 
know experienced truck buy- 
ers ‘‘pay off’’ only on results. 

See or phone your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer for a demon- 
stration—today! 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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Rationing Copper 
Defense allocations will be 
directed by Stettinius while flow 


of metal to civilian use will be - 


regulated by Henderson. 


Rationing of copper for civilian pur- 
poses—that’s the highlight of last week 
end’s order broadening and making more 
specific the federal government's control 
over the red metal. 

There will be a general system of pri- 

orities. There will be a pool built up to 
meet emergency demands. The priori- 
ties division of OPM will direct defense 
allocations of copper, and Leon Hender- 
son's OPACS will regulate the flow of 
metal into civilian channels. Any metal 
left over may be rationed by the copper 
refiners to their regular customers. 
e Zinc Pattern Followed—Among the 
more important features of the plan is 
the setting up of the emergency pool 
along lines heretofore tested with mod- 
erate success in zinc. The copper refiners 
are to set aside from each month’s pro- 
duction an amount equal to 20% of 
April output. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
priorities director, will specify to whom 
metal from this pool shall be sold and he 
will also govern delivery dates. 

After caring for the ‘pool, copper re- 
finers will ps arcel out supplies along lines 
familiar to all those now subject to prior- 
ities. Higher defense ratings will, of 
course, take precedence. Defense busi- 
ness not specifically rated will automat- 
ically be lumped in A-10, thus being 
pl iced ahead of nondefense business car- 
rying ratings below A-10 or with no rat- 
ings at all. When it comes to rationing 
for civilian uses, Administrator Hender- 
son indicates that he will be guided by 
the following considerations: He will 
cut off supplies destined for firms that 
have discriminated against government 
orders; will weigh the needs in civilian 
uses essential to the public welfare; will 
try to avoid visiting undue hardship on 
labor or business as a result of the new 
system of priorities; will make allowance 
for past copper consumption of individ- 
ual users; will seek equitable distribution 
of supplies as between fabricators that 
are subsidiaries of producing companies 
and those that aren’t; will in every case 
consider the availability of substitutes. 
@ The Reasons Why—These steps to 
govern copper stem from the long-staad- 
ing pinch. First off, some doubts are ex- 
pressed about the United States’ ability 
to get as much as 500,000 tons from 
Latin America this vear to supplement 
domestic production of about 1,100,000 
tons. And estimates of consumptive 
needs now have been boosted to pro- 
digious heights somewhat above 1,800,- 
000 tons, so presumably we can’t meet 
full military and civilian needs even if 
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we get 500,000 tons from Latin America. 
Loophole: Consumption of 1,800,000 
tons would be about double the biggest 


year on record, and many in the trade 


feel the figure is distorted by the pe; 
sistent mad scramble of buyers. Maybe 
the squeeze will ease as the priorities 
program takes hold. 


Two months ago the Office of 
Production Management created a 
special Conservation Section to han- 
dle the big job of helping industry 
find ways to save raw materials and 
locate substitutes for those which 
are being completely swallowed up 
by the defense program. 

Last week Robert E. McConnell, 
head of the hard-pressed Conserva- 
tion Section, split its functions into 
three divisions: one to study ways of 


Washington Supervises the Search 
For Industrial Substitutes 


conserving metals, another to find 
methods of reclaiming waste mat 
rials, and a third to find substitute 
for metals for which serious shortag« 
have already developed. 

At the same time he named leaders 
from industry who have consented t 
act as advisers to the National Acad 
emy of Science which will cooperat 
with the Conservation Section in the 
search for substitute materials. Here 
is the framework of the new setup: 


CONSERVATION SECTION 


Robert E. McConnell 


National Academy of Science — 
National Research Council 


Advisory Committee 
on Metals and Minerals 
Director: Clyde Williams 

(see list below) 


CONSERVATION 
Frank A. Ayer 


FERROUS MINERALS & 

FERROALLOYS GROUP 

Dr. Gilbert E. Seil, Chairman 

E. J. Lavino Co. 

Dr. A. C. Fieldner 

U.S. Bureau of Mines 

Ralph Bowman 

Republic Steel 

Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell 

James Critchett 

Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories 

Dr. John V. N. Dorr 

The Dorr Co. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, Jr. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Dr. Donnel F. Hewett 

U. S. Geological Survey 

Dr. John Johnston 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Enoch Perkins 

Mutual Chemical 
America 


METALS CONSERVATION 
& SUBSTITUTION GROUP 
Dr. Zay Jeffries, Chairman 
General Electric Co. 

William H. Eiseman 
American Society for Metals 


Co. of 


= 


RECLAMATION 


James S. Earle 


SUBSTITUTIONS 


E. J. Hergenroether 


Robert S. Archer 
Republic Steel 


E. W. Bennett 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Alfred L. Boegehold 


Gen. Motors Research Corp. 


S. K. Colby 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Dr. H. W. Gillett 

Battelle Memorial Institute 
W. C. Hamilton 

American Steel Foundries 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, Jr. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Dr. John Johnston 

U. S. Steel Corp 

H. S. Rawdon 

Bureau of Standards 

Dr. A. B. Kinzel 


Union Czrbide & Carbon Re- 


search Laboratories 
Dr. Robert F. Mehl 


Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology 
Dr. Paul D. Merica 
International Nickel Co. 
W. M. Peirce 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Albert J. Phillips 


Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 


And here are the men who have accepted the invitation of Clyde Williams 
to act on the Advisory Committee on Metals and Minerals: 


William B. Price 

Scoville Mfg. Co. 

Lt. Col. S. B. Ritchie 
Watertown Aresenal 

Walter C. Smith 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Co. 
Jerome Strauss 

Vanadium Corp. of America 
W. P. Woodside 

Climax Molybdenum Corp. 


TIN SMELTING & 

RECLAMATION GROUP 

F. W. Willard, Chairman 

Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Co. 

P. M. Ambrose 

U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Professor W. K. Lewis 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

M. F. McConnell 

Carnegie Illinois Steel Co. 

Walter C. Smith 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Co. 

Dr. John F. Thompson 

International Nickel Co. 


NON-METALLIC 
MINERALS GROUP 


(In process of organization) 
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{NDIANTOWN GAP. TRANSFORMED IN FIVE MONTHS INTO A MODERN MILITARY CAMP OF 1000 BUILDINGS TO ACCOMMODATE THE 22,000 SOLDIERS OF THE 28TH DIVISION 


INDIANTOWN GAP MILITARY RESERVATION, Penna 


(Partial View) #% CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Gannet-Eastman-&-Fleming Co., Harrisburg, Pa 


CONTRACTORS: W. fF. Trimble & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferguson & Edmondson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., The HuffmaneWolfe Co., Columbus, Ohio 
READY MIX CONCRETE furnished by Pennsylvania Supply Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


America shifts into HIGH 


| ae it wasn’t: today 
itis! Under the nation’s urge to be 
strong again, army camps like Indi- 
antown Gap are springing up almost 
overnight. 


One factor of this speedy construc- 
tion is Lehigh Early Strength 
Cement, for concrete made with it is 
ready for service 3 to 5 times quicker 
than concrete made with normal ce- 
ment. Concrete walls and_ piers, 
poured at the Indiantown Gap res- 


Pouring concrete for the 8” x 8” piers that 
support the barracks. Made with Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement. 
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ervation one day, were ready for use 


the next. 


Speed is a first consideration in 
defense projects; private construc- 
tion often wants speed, too, if it 
doesn’t cost too much. Lehigh Early 
Strength Cement effects speed . . . 
and outright economies. If you 
are planning to build, expand or 
modernize, be sure to look into 
the time-and-money savings that 
Lehigh Early Strength Cement 


Next day, thanks to the quick-curing Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement, piers are ready for 
next operation, 


makes possible. The Lehigh Service 
Department will gladly answer any 
questions. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Allentown, Pa Chicago. Ill Spokane 


Lehigh 


EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


Some of the completed barracks, 400 in all, 
each now comfortably housing 63 soldiers. 
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OFFICE RULE—KEEP COOL! 


“Isn’t this heat ter- worse 

rific? I don’t see how wen. > we.need is 
we'll ever finish this some g fans” 
work” vn 


ye od oa SS y. : ~ a j 
ith Ra M FANS 
oe Wit & N 
You can’t expect efficiency with workers stewing in an office that’s hot 
as a Turkish bath. Provide heat relief and keep pace with urgent 
schedules by installing R & M Fans. R & M builds all types and sizes, 
from 8-inch desk fans to towering air circulators . . . all fully guaranteed 


for service and economy by a famous maker of better fans for more 
than 40 years. 


Quiet as a snowfall, guaranteed five years, and engineered for a life- 

time of distinguished service, R & M De Luxe Fans are the quality buy 

for executive offices and key departments. The handsome 10-inch costs 
@ $15.95; 12-inch, $30.95; 16-inch, $37.50. New R & M Banner Fans, 

also suitable for home or office, offer quality plus noteworthy economy, 
REMDELUXE with prices starting at $3.95. 


* 
Spot a couple of R & M Heavy Duty Fans around the general office and 
watch the staff take on new life! Tough as these fans are on heat, they’re 
easy on the meter. The 10-inch is priced at only $12.95; a 12-inch at 
$27.50; and a 16-inch at $33.95. All carry a five-year guarantee and are 
Q&M HEAW DUTY known as the most economical fans built. 
2 
R « M Air Circulators move masses of air, delivering refreshing 
breezes to every corner of large offices, stores and plants. Adapted for 
ceiling, bench or floor service; furnished in 20, 24, and 30-inch sizes, 
with air delivery from 5300 to 10,400 cubic feet per minute. Prices 
RSMARCIRCULATOR from $40.00 up. e 


Drive out objectionable gases and odors as well as sticky heat with 

R & M Exhaust Fans in your plant, laboratory, restaurant, etc. Fully 

enclosed motors are protected against dust, grit, grease and fumes, 

and are skimpy on current costs. Furnished in sizes from 8 inches to 

R&MexMUs! § 30 inches, with air delivery from 625 to 12,000 cubic feet per minute. 
s 

See your R & M fan dealer today for quick heat relief, or write for further 


information on the fans which interest you to ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. Founded 1878. 


[Prices and specifications subject to change without notice.] 
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ALL TYPES (&) ALL SIZES 


| Army Laundries 


| Private industry largely 


reconciled to letting U. S. do 
| own washing. Big trade pool 
functions in Massachusetts. 


The commercial laundry industry 
whatever its feelings may have been 
months ago (BW-—Jan.18’41,p34 


now for the most part quite willing 


let the Army build and operate as m 


| laundries as it wants. The indust 
which is busier than it was at 


beginning of the year, is pretty genera 
reconciled to the fact that there 
isn't any money in business donc 
the Army’s flat rate of $1.50 per n 
per month (an exception being laund: 
with considerable idle equipment). 
Government-owned laundries oper 
ated by civil service employees are nov 
operating, or soon will be, at 37 Army 
stations. Less than half a dozen of thx 
larger stations are being served by com 
mercial laundries operating under por 


agreements, but commercial laundrics 


| are getting virtually all the work from 
| units of 5,000 men or less. Whether « 


not a government laundry is established 
at a given station depends on the facil 
ties of nearby commercial laundries and 
their willingness to shave their prices to 


| something near the Army figure. 


@ Bay State Contract—l’o Massachusetts 
Laundryowners Association goes credit 
for negotiating what is probably thx 
largest laundry contract in history—cer 
tainly the largest in Army history. D« 
fense Laundries & Dry Cleaners, Inc., 
a laundry pool functioning as a subsidi 
ary of the state trade association, re 
cently completed a deal whereby the 
laundry bundles of 53,000 trainees at 
Camp Devens and Camp Edwards arc 
now being laundered at 50¢ a week per 
trainee. ‘To prevent any doubling up in 
the use of laundry bags, each trainee is 
charged for laundry service unless spc 
cifically exempted. 

Defense Laundries gives five-day serv 
ice, does dry cleaning at piece prices. In 
each of the two camps, all laundry is 
taken to a central receiving station, 
where bundles are broken, marked, and 
assorted. Vans haul soiled clothing in 
bulk to a central distribution warehouse 
where trucks from participating laun 
dries receive portions for processing 
Final assembly and wrapping is done at 
receiving stations at the camps. 

@ Operating at a Loss—Insiders say that 
Defense Laundries is doing this work at 
a loss. Massachusetts laundryowners 
were eager to forestall] establishment of 
laundries at Devens and Edwards be- 
cause operating them would have drawn 
nearly 1,000 skilled workers away from 
commercial laundries in the state owing 
to the higher pay offered under civil 
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vice. On the other hand, many laun 

dries are afraid to touch government 
ijundry contracts of any kind for fear of 
being automatically placed under federal 
wage laws. 

\t other Army stations where com 
~ercial laundries have contracts, the 
price per month varies from $1.50 to 
52.75, but with definite limitations on 
the number of pieces per bundle. ‘The 
industry hears tales of laundries being 
ywamped by unexpected floods of sol 
dier bundles, and of owners withdraw 
ing from pools in disgust over the mea 
gerness or absence of profits. 

One comforting thought for the laun- 

dry industry is the reported statement 
from the Quartermaster Corps that when 
camp laundries are no longer needed they 
will be disposed of in an orderly man 
ner. Conceivably, that means through 
established laundry machinery firms in 
stead of through salvage dealers who set 
up many a cut-rate laundry business fol- 
lowing the World War. 
e Standard Setups—T'hree standard laun- 
dry designs have been approved to meet 
requirements of small, medium, and 
large camps. Average cost, equipment 
only, is $220,000. Each type is theoret- 
ically large enough to handle all camp 
laundry in a single eight-hour shift, a 
fact that has aroused some criticism 
within the Army as well as in the laun 
dry industry. Smaller plants designed 
for 24-hour operations would have cost 
only about half as much. Army officers 
responsible for the one-shift plants claim 
that increased efficiency in the large 
plants will pay out over a five-year term; 
that trouble would be experienced in ob- 
taining both management and labor for 
night shifts, the supply of skilled work- 
ers near Army camps being limited. 

Biggest of all Army laundries is the 
new $750,000 project at Fort Bliss, 
‘Tex., which will be able to do a com- 
plete wash for 50,000 men. 

Officers may patronize an Army laun- 
dry when it is not too busy with en- 
listed men’s bundles, but officers don’t 
get the flat-rate bargain; they pay by the 
piece at rates approximately the same as 
those that are charged by commercial 
laundries. 

Navy laundries continue to be 
manned by enlisted personnel who want 
to learn the trade and, incidentally, draw 
extra pay. Officers and men pay for 
laundry service at piece rates which are 
reasonable. The only place for enlisted 
men in the Army’s laundry scheme is in 
the new mobile laundry units which are 


\¢ 


now being tried out at Camp Lee (BW | 


—Apr.26'41,p27). 


¢ Dry Cleaning—The dry cleaning busi- | 


ness is something else again. Since the 
new Army does not operate dry clean- 


ing plants (except for reclamation pur- | 
poses), every cleaning and pressing es- | 


tablishment within 10 miles of an 


Army station is now snowed under with | 


O.D. slacks and blouses. The change to 
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Half the Battle 
Won! 


At the meeting this morning, no one will 
guess how far he has come. His voice steady, 
his answers sure, he will be in command of 
every situation because he is in command 
of himself, Only the habitual traveler on the 
20th Century Limited knows how much of 
the morning battle was won the night before. 


WHEN TOMORROW LOOMS IMPORTANT... 


take the Century 
tonight! 


Nerves relax, strain vanishes on 
your ‘‘Overnight Vacation’’ in 
the world’s most restful train! 


Your sense of ease begins the instant 
you enter private accommodations. 
Outside your window may be sunlight 
or storm. It will make no difference in 
the enjoyment of your trip or the time 
of your arrival. 

Relax in the spacious Observation 
Lounge or the leather-bound luxury of 
the Club Lounge. Soon dinner will be 
announced, a banquet hit for a king and 
royally served. Later this same smart 
diner will be transformed into a mod- 
ern club—the Cafe Century — where 


you enjoy music and refreshment. 

Retire when you will. “Vonight no 
ups and downs will mar the smooth 
serenity of your slumber. For you are 
speeding over the one and only Water 
Level Route, the smooth, mountainless 
roadbed from East to West. 

In the morning, fit and eager, your 
step will be light as you descend. No 
need to tell you then, what far-sighted 
executives have long agreed: /t pays to 
ride the Century. 


Convenient Schedule 
Daylight Saving Time 
Lv. New York 6:00 P.M. Ly. Chicago 4:00 P.M 
(Grand Centra! Termina! La Selle St. Station 
Ar. Chicago 9:00 A.M. Ar. New York 9:00AM 


La Salle St. Station Grand Centra! Terminal) 


2 
7 NEW YORK* 
(CENTRAL 
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cotton khaki this month or next will 
ease the volume until next fall. 

Dry cleaners are so eager to keep this 
business, and keep the government out 
of their field, that special pressure is 
being exerted wherever price abuses are 
reported. ‘Thus, a Kentucky cleaner who 
charges 70¢ for cleaning coat, pants, and 
blouse has incurred the wrath of the 
rest of the trade, which feels that prices 
should be about half that if the industry 
hopes to prevent the government from 
taking over the dry cleaning as well as 
laundry business. 


Persistent Ickes 


San Francisco must vote 
for eighth time on acquisition 
of facilities for distribution of 
Hetch Hetchy power. 


San Francisco broke out in another 
Hetch Hetchy rash this week when it 
became certain that the city fathers had 
given in to demands of Secretary Harold 
Ickes that they stage another revenue- 
bond election next November in an 
attempt to raise $65,000,000 for pur- 
chase of the San Francisco distribution 
facilities of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. (BW—Sep.7'40,p53). 

I'he rash appeared as a result of what 
George Creel once referred to as 
‘San Francisco's perennial affliction—the 
seven-year Ickes” (seven times the city 
has voted down a program for city dis- 
tribution of Hetch Hetchy power). 
@A Year of Grace—In return for the 
promised election, Mr. Ickes has agreed 
to recommend a one-year postponement 
of the date when the city must stop 
selling Hetch Hetchy power to the P.G. 
& E. for distribution through the util- 
itv’s system to San Francisco customers. 

I'he postponement will advance to 
June 30, 1942, the effective date of a 
federal court injunction restraining the 
city from selling the power “in viola- 
tion of the Raker Act,” the 1913 law 
which granted land in the Sierra Moun- 
tains for construction of the water and 
power project 
@ Power Lease—Ihe act provides that 
power generated by the project be dis- 
tributed by a city-owned system. Be- 
cause San Francisco has no facilities, it 
has been leasing the power to the P.G. 
& E. for $2,400,000 annually—no mean 
contribution to the city budget and an 
item on which the city has come to rely. 

he arrangement wasn’t challenged 
until Secretary Ickes appeared on the 
Washington scene. He maintained the 
P.G. & E. lease was illegal. In 1939, the 
Supreme Court agreed with him. Since 
then, he has redoubled his efforts to 
goad apparently reluctant San Francis- 
cans into buying the utility's city dis- 
tribution system. 
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WALTZING IN THE GARDEN 


In its day New York’s mammoth Mad- 
ison Square Garden has housed polit- 
ical rallies, prize fights, circuses, et al. 
Last week, for the first time, and at a 
cost of $100,000, it became a dance 
hall—with the largest dance floor in 
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the world (15,000 sq. ft.); eight-story- 
high palmetto trees; a 60-ft. waterfall: 
a fireproofed, star-studded, blue silk 
“sky”; assorted bars and cafes; 4,000 
seats for spectators; and continuous 
dancing to three big “name” bands. 
It’s just for the summer; the Garden 
reverts to its old policy in the fall. 


In Wooden Boxes 


Planes, shells, and guns 
are among many military items 
making big demands on lumber 
industry's container division. 


Award of a War Department contract 
to a single Midwest manufacturer for 
$782,618 worth of wooden shipping 
boxes for just the U.S. Arsenal at Savan- 
nah, Il., emphasizes the extent to which 
wooden containers figure in the defense 
program. Another plant is producing 
$250,000 worth of ammunition fuse 
boxes, complete with interior partitions, 
intricate closures, and locking device. 
Still other direct defense items include 
army lockers, small arms ammunition 
cases, boxes for explosives and propel- 
lants, shipping cases for shells from 20 
to 105 mm., crates for 1,000-Ib. bombs. 
@ Shipped in Wood—Largest wooden 
boxes for defense house long-range 
bombers complete except for wings 
which are detached and boxed sepa- 
rately. Airplane engines and propellers 
are requiring thousands of heavily con- 
structed boxes, precision designed and 
manufactured to cushion valuable mech- 
anisms during transcontinental hauls. 
Army uniforms, Navy fire control appa- 


ratus, Air Corps bomb sights—all are 
shipped in the wood. 

Wooden boxes originate largely in the 

country’s chief lumber producing areas, 
ranging from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
They move from the mills in shook 
form, cut to size and milled for quick 
assembly. The nailing-up process is usu- 
ally performed at or near the points 
where the containers are packed. 
e 600 Commercial Plants—Last month, 
the Board of Governors of the National 
Wooden Box Association met in Wash 
ington and attempted to estimate the 
productive capacity of the nation’s 60! 
commercially-operated box and_ shook 
plants. Meeting with them were Ord 
nance and Office of Production Manage 
ment representatives who brought the 
first schedule of wooden boxes required 
by four new shell loading plants. 

No official estimate was made of addi 
tional needs under the lease-lend bill, 
but association staff members figured 
that potential Ordnance needs alone 
would call for 375,000,000 bd. ft. of 
shook in the next 18 months. Though 
the item doesn’t include the many boxes 
for planes and lard and Garand rifles, it 
represents only a small part of the indus 
try’s capacity, which in 1940 utilized 
3,381,000,000 bd. ft. of lumber in 
making boxes and crating. This would 
represent 2,800,000,000 ft. of shook, 
after allowing for waste, 1,385,000,000 
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| SEE BY THE PAPER... 


If you were asked, ““What is paper made 
of?” your answer would probably be, 
“Pulp from wood or rags’ You would be 
right, of course, to a certain extent, but 
pulp is only a part of the story. In many 
modern papers there isaremarkably high 
percentage of chemicals. And in that fact 
lies the secret of the miraculous things 
that are being done with paper today. 

For example, there is more to the paper 
in this page than meets the eye. Through- 
out its manufacture many chemicals were 
used—sizes... alum... pigments... ad- 
hesives... all of which help to make pos- 
sible the wonders of high-speed multi- 
color printing . . . millions of reproduc- 
tions run off with a swift ease and econ- 
omy unheard of a few years ago. 

But printing is only one use for paper. 
With chemicals, many of which are spe- 


MOLDING 


cially developed by American Cyanamid 
Company, the paper manufacturer gives 
his products almost any quality or com- 
bination of qualities desired. Thus we 
now have paper handkerchiefs soft as 
down, new milk containers, water- 
proof paper, structural and insulat- 
ing papers that have become almost 
indispensable in the building trades, 
many new types of lightweight card- 
board and cartons for packaging 
perishables and fragile products. 
Today paper has more than 9000 
uses. Among the new developments 
are papers that are almost as strong 
when wet as when dry .. . special 
papers that resist rubbing and abra- 
sion...new resin coated papers. 

To this infinite variety of paper, 
the American Cyanamid Company 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


brings constant improvement throug! 
chemical research and service to the 
paper industry. It is just one of the mar 
spheres of industry in which the con 
pany helps to create progress 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW 


CHEMISTRY 


Four Reasons Why It Pays to Select! 


ii? 


New, Improved 


CENTURY 
Job Selected 


: ) Explosion Proof 


For atmospheres containing explosive mixtures M 
of gasoline, petroleum, naphtha, alcohols, otors 
acetone, lacquer solvent vapors or natural 


gas, call for Century Job Selected Explosion . 
Seat Steiond.. Seatanalt te east conten do For Hazardous Surroundings 
grees of explosion hazards, these new and VA, 

improved Century Explosion Proof Motors 

carry Underwriters’ Laboratories approval 

for Class I, Group D, hazards. 


Here are four important reasons why it will pay you to install 
Century Explosion Proof Motors in your plant or on your product: 


| To Reduce To Assure | 
— pti Insurance Continuous 


Life Property Costs Production 


Co“, Explosion Proof Motors will not start are only one example of the wide range of 
a fire or explosion in Class I, Group D, Century Job Selected Motors specifically de- 
signed to meet the demands of particular jobs 
and the surrounding conditions. Available in 
a variety of types and sizes, from fractional 
to 600 horsepower. 

For full information on all the advantages of 
new, improved Century Explosion Proof Motors, 

All of the various types of SC motors are qs well as on the complete Century line, call in 
to be had in explosion proof construction, your nearest Century Motor Specialist today. 


such as high torque, low torque, normal CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
torque, multiple speed, vertical, etc. 1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Missouri 
Century Explosion Proof Motors Offices and Stock Points in Shimbial Cities 


atmospheres because they are so constructed 
that a flame developing inside the motor is 
prevented from getting outside, and interior 
explosions cannot develop sufficient pressure 
to crack the motor enclosure. 


One of the Largest Exclusive Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World 


of which was produced by the 600 com- 
mercial plants operating largely on a 
one-shift basis. 

e Adequate Equipment—Consensus of 
the association's board of governors is 
that the commercial plants alone can 
take care of an additional 540,000,000 
ft. of finished shook in 1941 on a one- 
shift basis. There appears to be no short- 
age of sing wr for the increase and 
no all-over shortage of lumber. In one or 
two areas, shook producers will have to 
compete with buyers of building grades 
of lumber for additional supplies of raw 
materials, but the condition is neither 
serious nor widespread. 

Chief difficulty in meeting any sud- 

den upswing for wooden boxes will be 
finding enough experienced workers to 
man a second shift. 
e Production Economies—There is a dis- 
position on the part of Ordnance execu- 
tives and other government officials han- 
dling container specifications to revise 
details where revisions will foster manu- 
facturing economies. Instructions were 
issued recently amending all shell box 
specifications to permit use of 3-in. lum- 
ber, surfaced one side, where 25/32, 
surfaced two sides, is specified on draw- 
ings. This gives the green light to box 
manufacturers who have been resawing 
1}-in. stock into two 3-in. pieces as a 
standard non-defense practice. 


Auto-Bombers 


Fisher Operations show 
how car and plane makers are 
setting up their intricate cooper- 
ation job under Knudsen plan. 


Popular reports on how the automo- 
bile companies are going to work with 
the aviation industry to produce bomb- 
ers are usually couched in broad, gen 
eral terms that fail to reflect the intri- 
cate planning and coordination involved. 

An idea of how the automobile men 
are going about their new defense job 
can be gained from the current opera- 
tions of the Defense Unit of the Fisher 
Body Co. This is the outfit which is 


acting as liaison organization between 


North American Aviation Corp. and 
General Motors Corp. in their coopera- 
tion on production of B-25C two-mo 
tored bombers under the Knudsen plan 
at the government-financed North Amer- 


ican-managed bomber assembly plant | 


under construction at Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City. The North American-G.M. 


tieup is similar to those of Ford with | 


Consolidated and Douglas, of Chrysler 
with Martin (BW—May24'41,p20). 
e Teaching the Experts—Fifty experts 


Drought Cuts Power Supply in Southeast 


Store window lights are being switched out or dimmed in the Southeast. 
Fewer lights are burning in homes and in many places of business. 


Campaigns to promote use of electricity have come to an abrupt halt, may 
go into reverse and urge less consumption by customers. ‘hat would mean, 
moreover, a cut in soaring sales of electrical appliances in the Southeast. 

All this is coincident to an appeal by government and private power com- 
panies to save power so that defense industries in the area need fear no 
shortage. “Economy in the use of electricity for purposes not essential to 
defense production is a patriotic necessity,” the joint statement declared. 
“For every kilowatt hour you conserve at this time adds that much to the 
nation’s capacity for defense.” 

Signers of this appeal were the War Department, Office of Production 
Management, Tennessee Valley Authority, Federal Power Commission, 
Georgia Power Co., Alabama Power Co., Mississippi Power Co., and South 
Carolina Power Co. 

Shortage of electricity is not altogether a matter of unusual demand in 
defense plants, however. There has been an extraordinary lack of rainfall in 
the Southeast this year. Ponds backed up by hydroelectric power dams all 
over the area are low—some of them alarmingly so. The following Weather 
Bureau figures (in inches) for five stations in the region give a clear idea of 
the moisture deficiency: 
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Due to the waterpower difficulties, Knoxville and Nashville have put into 
operation standby steam generating plants. A canvass throughout the area 
has been begun to find out how me load can be handled by steam equip- 
ment. And Atlanta has dropped night baseball games. 
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the “American” Way 


Fast-swelling production— 
together with the need for 
keeping costs down—demands 
utmost efficiency in material- 
handling and man-power. And 
that means one thing: Ameri- 
can Pressed-Steel Hand Trucks! 


One user writes: “We've never 
scrapped a single ‘American’ 
... and our men experience 
less fatigue during long hours 
when using these trucks.” 
Steel construction makes 
“Americans” an investment 
for the future—as well as an 
answer to today’s problems. 
Place a trial order today. Con- 
vince yourself that “Ameri- 
cans” will speed work, and 
cut costs, at one and_ the 
same time! 

- Catalog illustrates trucks 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 


from Fisher Body are now at North 
American's Inglewood, Calif., plant be- 
ing instructed in the fabrication tech- 
niques evolved by the aviation industry 
and to be followed in the scheduled 
production of subassemblies in the au- 
tomotive plants. ‘l'wenty-five of these 
men are working on the floor to acquire 
training for supervisory posts in the 
lisher plant at Memphis, while the 
others are being trained in jig and fix- 
ture construction, preparatory to super- 
vising these operations at Detroit. 
Eventually the Kansas City plant will 
employ 10,000 workers to fabricate the 
center-wing section and certain other 
parts requiring hand-fitting, and to as- 
semble these components with the 
l‘isher-built subassemblies into com- 
plete bombers. Receipt of material, 
parts and equipment for manufacture 
of jigs at Kansas City is expected to 
begin the first part of June, and actual 
jig construction to start July 1, together 
with permanent installation of machin- 
ery. The first center-wing section will 
come from Inglewood on Aug. 15, and 
training of assembly workers will com- 
mence that month. All parts for the 
first 200 bombers scheduled for assem- 
bly at Kansas City are now being made 
in California. 
e jigs Being Built—Another 20,000 
l‘isher workers will eventually be em- 
ployed in producing subassemblies such 
as tail surfaces, fuselage-section panels, 
outer wing panels, and nacelle struc- 
tures. Much of this work will be han- 
dled at the Memphis plant. Jigs needed 
ie already under construction at the 
lisher Detroit plant. Automotive plants 
converted to B-25C production will fol- 
low exactly the fabrication and sub- 
assembly methods now employed at 
Inglewood. Drawings for all tools and 
jigs are being supplied to Fisher liaison 
men at the West Coast plant. Parts 
to be built by Fisher will follow speci- 
fications laid down by North American 
production experts. 


Gadsden—a Census Case Study 


This Alabama Town’s phenomenal gain is mainly due to 
consolidation, but community is an excellent example of way 
South has profited by decentralization of Northern industry. 


The 1940 census puts Gadsden, Ala., 
right up there with the fast-stepping 
Texas cities in population gains (BW— 
Apr.26'41,p22). Official total for Gads- 
den was 36,975 inhabitants, showing an 
increase over 1930 of 53.8%. But there 
is a catch. 

In 1931, Gadsden and adjoming Ala- 

bama City voted to consolidate. 
Alabama City added 8,544 souls to 
Gadsden’s 24,042, making a total of 
32,586. Thus, if the comparison had 
been between 1931 and 1940, Gads- 
den’s growth would have appeared as 
13.4%. Dealing only in totals, the U. S. 
Census Bureau put out the more spec- 
tacular figure without explanation and 
just let it reverberate. Gadsden is per- 
fectly frank about the facts but isn’t 
going out of its way to kill off favorable 
publicity. 
@ Going Places—Moreover, Gadsden 
must be listed among cities that are 
going places. In 1890 it was a village of 
2,901 persons. Reminders of the hamlet 
era hang on. Guests in the ten-story, 
strictly modern Reich Hotel are roused 
at sunrise by crowings from hundreds 
of hen-houses. The practiced ear can 
pick out the war cries of game cocks 
among the more respectable tones of 
Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds. 

Here is a town that has promoted 
and profited by the decentralization of 
Northern industry. Labor organizers 
say, “Gadsden is tough on unions.” ‘This 
reputation has helped attract industries 
from troubled labor centers in Yankee 
states. Other arguments are nearby sup- 
plies of iron ore, limestone, coal for 


Gadsden, Ala. (pop. 36,975), has profited greatly by the decentralization of 
Northern industry, now proudly boasts of its diversified industries. 
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STAR PERFORMERS: NO. 5 


In the accompanying artick 
Business Week surveys the bus: 
ness factors responsible for th 
growth of another of the || 
American cities having more than 
25,000 inhabitants and showing 
increases of more than 50% in 
the last census. Economic aspects 
of the growth of nine of thes: 
cities have been dealt with in pre 
vious articles; the most recent was 
that devoted to Corpus Christi, 
Tex. (BW—Apr.26'41,p22). 


steel-making, and cotton for textiles 

Biggest thing in Gadsden is Repub 
lic Steel's mill, employing 4,500 men 
and now crowding capacity. In 1929, 
Goodyear built “the South’s first rub 
ber plant’’ here. Its importance in 
creased with the labor rows in Akron 
It now produces 13,500 tires, 13,500 
tubes daily, gives jobs to 1,400 workers 
Dwight Manufacturing Co.’s Gadsden 
plant began making cotton fabrics in 
1896—a reminder that the migration 
from New England is no recent mani 
festation. The mill now employs 2,300 
Some other big plants are Agricola Fur 
nace Co., working 600 men, and A. & J 
Manufacturing Co. (stoves and ranges), 
working 300. 
© $25,000,000 Payroll—These five plants 
give jobs to about half of the 158,000 
total of Gadsden workers whose annual 
payroll is $25,000,000. Farm income 
for the county of only $3,750,000. In 
stead of ballyhooing mint juleps and 
romantic cotton plantations, Gadsden 
brags about its diversified industries 
Instead of dramatizing banjoes and 
magnolias, Gadsden boasts a “popula 
tion 78% native white” assuring “an 
abundance of intelligent, peace-loving 
and energetic workers.” 

These transplanted Anglo-Saxons 
came down from the red hills to work in 
Gadsden’s factories for more money 
than they ever expected to handle. They 
are psalm-singing Methodists and Bap 
tists, independent, resent being pushed 
around by outsiders, especially those 
from “up North.” Here as in other in 
dustrial centers the hard-working hill 
billy minds his own business, is apt to 
side with the boss against unions and 
their organizers. 

@ Bloody Collision—The march of 
unionization under the New Deal came 
into bloody collision with Gadsden’s 
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Automobile wheels, truck wheels, locomotive wheels, 
airliner wheels . . . all kinds of wheels that speed transporta- 
tion owe their efficiency to the extra helpfulness of Disston 
saws, files, knives, tools ...and Disston Steel. 

Machines that move on land and in the air are made faster 
and better with the aid of Disston products. Band saws 
and metal cutting circular saws of Disston hurry the cut- 
ting of metal parts, and Disston files and tool bits speed 
their finishing. 

In cutting wood parts, time and dollars are saved by 
Disston saws, knives and cutter heads. The making of tires, 
tubes, plastic parts and glass is aided by a dozen Disston 
tools. And Disston even supplies special band knives to cut 
felt and cloth fabrics for vehicles of transportation. 


Have you a production problem? Proper application of 
tools may be a solution. A Disston engineer will gladly 


advise you. Write today. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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The Republic Steel plant, biggest 
thing in Gadsden, employs 4,500 men. 


open-shop ideas during the rubber 
strikes of 1936-1937 (BW-—Jul.24'37, 
p34). In this drive, Sherman Dalrymple, 
president of United Rubber Workers 
(C.1.O.) arrived in town with a_ bel- 
ligerent staff and the announcement 
that if he wasn’t man enough to organ- 
ize Goodyear’s Gadsden plant he'd 
bring in others who were. 

A series of minor scrimmages ended 

in a first-class riot wherein Dalrymple 
and some of his aides were beaten up 
and rushed out of town. As usual, the 
union claimed the attack was instigated 
by employers, while the company 
asserted that it was a spontaneous dem- 
onstration by satisfied employees. 
e@ A Squawk, But—Since then the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee 
(C.1.0.) has been trying to get a foot- 
hold in Republic Steel’s Gadsden mill. 
Unioncers relate with relish that one 
of the sharp-pencil boys from Repub- 
lic’s head office, while auditing ac- 
counts in Gadsden, encountered a con- 
siderable balance owed by the men to 
the company commissary for radios, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and 
other symbols of high living stand- 
ards. He thought the amount too high, 
ordered payments to be deducted from 
wages forthwith. There was an awful 
squawk from the men and §$.W.O.C. 
organizers did their best to capitalize 
the resentment. ‘These C.1.O. outland- 
ers are said to be getting nowhere. One 
of them was waylaid and blackjacked 
during the past winter. 

The American Federation of Labor 
appears to operate in Gadsden without 
bloody noses and bruised skulls. Why? 
Mrs. M. C. Mauney, wife and office 
helpmeet of the president of A.F.L.’s 
central labor union at Gadsden, pond- 
ered this question. She put down her 
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bottle of Coca Cola the better to con- 
centrate. 

e “We Belong Here”—‘I reckon we get 
along better because we A.F.L. people 
belong here,” she ventured. “Most of 
the C.1.0O. organizers are out-of-town- 
ers. Our people are suspicious of 
strangers. Besides Gadsden is familiar 
with A.F.L. members in the building 
trades.” 

How was the union movement pro- 
gressing in the South? 

“Brother,” said Mrs. M. expansively, 
“we are doing all right. | expect to see 
the day when you'll have to have a 
union card to pick peas.” 

Overalled white men waiting for 
jobs in chairs lined against the wall 
guffawed appreciatively. The phone 
rang, Mrs. Mauney conversed with it 
briefly, then called in four negroes who 
were sitting on the floor in the outer 
hall. 

“You boys got any objection to join- 
ing the union?” she asked. 

“No’m,” they chorused meekly. 

“O.K. They want men out at the 

shell forging plant.” 
@A Card for Each—She made out a 
card for each, thereby inducting them 
into the International Hod Carriers 
Building & Common Laborers Union, 
Local No. 1333. None had the $10 
union initiation fee or $1 for the first 
month’s dues. Mrs. Mauney explained 
that this $11 would have to come out of 
their first 11 days’ wages. There were 
no protests. She turned to the inter- 
viewer: 

“Now you see whether or not we 

refuse work to men who haven't the 
cash to pay our initiation and dues. 
They will be paid +0¢ an hour or $3.20 
a day. At non-union rates around town 
they would get $1 to $1.50.” 
@ Defense Benefits—The shell forging 
plant is Gadsden’s most direct benefit 
from the defense program. It forms part 
of a setup which includes a du Pont 
operated powder plant at Childersburg, 
Ala. 

The Gadsden plant will employ 
1,000 men. As usual, there is a shortage 
of homes and the federal Defense 
Homes Corp. will provide 150 family 
units to rent from $20 to $30 a month. 
@ River Is Important—Gadsden is 65 
miles northeast of Birmingham and 
ranks next as an Alabama manufactur- 
ing center. The Coosa River was Gads- 
den’s transportation outlet in_pre-rail- 
road days. Now it furnishes water for 
the city’s industries. Hydro-electric 
plants along this stream are monuments 
to the late Capt. William Patrick Lay, 
utility magnate, organizer of the Ala- 
bama Power Co., and Gadsden’s most 
effective pioneer. Moreover, he origi- 
nated a dream which the city still 
cherishes—of making the Coosa an in- 
tegrated navigation-power-flood-control 
project that will rival the Tennessee 


Valley Authority. 


@ Steamboat Man’s Son—Capt. | 
the son of a steamboat man who. 
the Civil War, ran a packet 
the Coosa rapids to get her awa 
the damyankees. An unprecedent, 
feat. The son was fascinated 
promise of electric power. G 
credits him with being the first 
see the possibilities of long-d 
transmission, of high dams, of develop 
ing power, transportation, flood prote 
tion at the same time. 

In 1906, he launched the Alabam, 

Power Co., lived to see it absorbed } 
Commonwealth & Southern, and ult; 
mately defeated in legal struggles wit! 
the ‘IVA. 
@ Waterway Proposal—A  committ 
representing numerous interests keep 
alive Capt. Lay’s idea of a 9-ft. barg 
line waterway from Rome, Ga., via th 
Coosa and Alabama River to tidewate; 
at Mobile. While they don’t put it in 
those words, what Gadsden would like 
is a CVA (Coosa Valley Authority) to 
match the TVA. 

Government engineers have surveyed 

the project, are said to have reported 
favorably. It would involve between 41) 
and 500 miles of river. Cost of canaliza 
tion is estimated at $27,000,000, of 
flood control, $4,300,000, of power 
development $63,900,000, total $95. 
200,000. And what is $95,200,000 these 
days? 
@ What It Might Mean—While com- 
peting interests (coal and railroads) re 
fuse to enthuse over the proposal, Gads 
den business generally is entranced by 
the vista. Birmingham mills are about 35 
miles from barge docks on the Warrior 
River; a canalized Coosa would bring 
barge service to the back door of Gads 
den industries. Coca Cola makes huge 
shipments of sugar up the Warrior but 
must then unload and haul 200 miles t 
Atlanta by truck or rail; barge servic 
via the Coosa to Rome would mean a 
68-mile haul to Atlanta. 

Then, Guntersville, at the southern 

most loop of the Tennessee River, 1s 
less than 40 miles from Gadsden and 
the Coosa. A line of the N. C. & St. | 
railway covers the distance and _ pro 
vokes exciting speculation: If it isn’t 
possible to connect the Coosa and 
Tennessee system by canal, why not a 
rail line (they have them in Europe 
to haul barges from one river to the 
other? 
@ A Question of Direction—Inflamed by 
this imaginative suggestion, the BW 
reporter exclaimed, ““Then a lot of yout 
products could go to market up through 
the TVA system.” 

The Gadsdenite opposite recoiled 
slightly. 

“No, sir,” he said firmly but with 
Southern courtesy, “Products from up 
there would come down and go out to 
world markets through the Coosa. From 
some points this would save a haul of 
800 miles.” 
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Picture the bottleneck if countless thousands of modern machines 
were not speeding up the figures so essential to defense pro- 
duction — and Monroe machines are doing the lion’s share of 


this vital work. There are Monroe machines exactly suited to 


every kind of business figuring, serviced by a nation-wide 


organization of Monroe-owned branches. A Monroe representative 
can bring you the accumulated experience of a company that has 
concentrated on simplifying figure work for over a quarter century. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


SO SHES JUST A LITHLE COUNTRY GIRL / 


Sue does her full share. vou mav be 
sure, in contributing to farm earn- 
ings and making the farm home a 
better place to live in. 

But that’s not all. Watch her at a 
dance, Chic. well groomed. as dainty 
as a model from a fashion page. 

Take a look at her bureau and 
you ll know she’s no stranger to a 
drug store. Farm people. in faet. 


spend more than a hundred million 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


dollars a vear for the creams. lotions, 
powders, soaps and what-not lumped 
under the title “Personal Care.” 
And for her, just as for the rest of 
the family. farm publications are 
the most important periodicals in 
her home. They are the only publi- 
cations that recognize the difference 
between farming and other occupa- 
tions. the difference between farm 


living and town living. 


DW 3 KEELE € < 


They have made themselves her 
partner in her work. her euide in 
the complex art of living. Much that 
they bring her she can cet nowher 
else. 

That’s why they offer you th 
most effective medium for adverti- 
ing the things vou make. six 
million farm families. And this year. 
farm people have 10 billion dollars 


to spend, 


FARM PUBLICATIONS OFFER ... the Only Com- 
plete and Effective Coverage of the Farm Field 
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Radio Fights Back 


Networks open the door 
to an inquiry with hope of clos- 
ing one on FCC. Get set by 
planning sale of artists’ bureaus. 


Radio broadcasting executives who 
have been exchanging harsh words with 
James L. Fly, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, ever 
since FCC hit the networks with its so- 
called antimonopoly rules (BW—Mav10 
'41,p14) were in W ashington this week, 
trying soft words on Congress. Occasion 
was the start of hearings by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee pre- 
liminary to action on the resolution of 
Senator White of Maine for a sweeping 
congressional investigation of radio. 

e Inquiry Invited—Senators who were 
used to business protests against such in- 
vestigations found that the network 
men’s soft words were spoken in favor 
of the White resolution. Explanation 
lies in the fact that it recommends Sus- 
pension of Mr. Fly’s “death sentence” 

for the duration of the proposed inquiry. 

And, wary as they are of congressional 
“help,” the broadcasters find the chance 
of getting a break from the legislators 
better than the certainty of getting none 
from FCC. 

Chief proponents of the inquiry were 
officials of National Broadcasting Co., 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
Majority stockholders of Mutual Broad- 

casting System had already endorsed the 
FCC order, from which they see an op- 
portunity for their setup to ‘profit (BW 
—May17’41,p14), and consequently op- 
posed the idea of congressional inves- 
tigation. 

Behind the proponents was interest- 
ing support. In 1935, amid some smiles, 
the networks appeased the women’s 
clubs and educators who had previously 
deplored laxative advertising, exciting 
children’s programs, and “lowbrow’’ pro- 
gramming. Currently, these groups, in 
obvious gratitude, are loudly saying that 
KCC has gone too far, urging that net- 
work regulation be left to Congress. 

@ Art for Sale—Meanwhile, both the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System have taken 
steps to divest themselves of some of 
their choicest properties: their artists’ 
bureaus. CBS planned last week to sell 
its Columbia Artists, Inc., outright to 
the Music Corporation of America, 
world’s largest manager of orchestras. 
Then it paved the way for selling its 
half-dozen concert bureaus, controlling 
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the cream of long-hair musicians, back | 
to the managers from whom it had | 
bought them in 1930. NBC concur 
rently was dickering with the William 
Morris agency, world’s largest all-around 
talent house, for the disposition of the 
NBC artists setup. 

The industry views all this as a ma- 
neuver made with an eye on Congress 
and an ear for FCC’s monopoly clamor, 
rather than as anticipation of FCC ac 
tion. Actually there is nothing in the 
FCC rules which directly dictates these 
sales. In fact, the new regulations do not 
even apply directly to the networks. 
Stealthily measuring every foot of its le 
gal ground, FCC avoided saying, “a net 
work may not do thus and so.” It just 
made the painful point that “no license 
shall be granted to a standard broadcast 
station having any contract, arrange 
ment, or understanding, expressed o1 
implied” with a network doing thus and 
SO. 

Reputedly the Music Corp. of Amer 
ica is paying CBS a quarter-million dol 
lars for CBS popular artists plus the 
necessary executive personnel to handle 
them (provided talent unions don’t raise 


A.F.A. HEAD 


James A. Welch, vice-president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., was 
elected president last week of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America at its 
annual meeting in Boston. He suc- 
ceeds Mason Britton, vice-chairman 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
and OPM executive. The A.F.A. this 
veat officially welcomed the rapid 
growth of consumer education, de- 
clared itself ready to serve the defense 
program in any way. 


TO THE “LAND OF ROMANCE” 


You've thrilled to adven- 
tures that splash the pages of 
history in this land of America's 
beginning — you've read _ of 
the scenic wonders, of moun- 
tain and seashore — you've 
dreamed of a vacation that 
weaves a bright pattern from 
the colorful threads of new 
scenes, fun and relaxation. 

These are all yours in Vir- 
ginia, where hospitality is 
warm. Swing wide the gates. 
“The Pocahontas’ — "The 
Cavalier’ — or any of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway's 
fleet of modern, air-conditioned 
passenger trains will whisk 
you to this "Land of Romance” 
in cool comfort, style and safety. 
Deluxe equipment and stream- 
lined schedules see to that. 


“Op Sere 


| he Det A” “s 


or, " 


A penny postal to the railway's 
Passenger Traffic Department, 
Roanoke, Va., will bring you your 
copy of the vivid new picture folder, 
"Come to Virginia for a Real Vaca- 
tion.”" Frankly, it’s designed to stir 
your wanderlust! 
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a row over the sale). As regards the high- 
class concert bureaus, CBS wants the 
original managers to buy back the 55% 
they sold in 1930, thus giving the man- 
agers their original 100% control. This 
involves another reputed quarter-million. 
NBC’s incipient arrangement with the 
Morris agency is pretty similar, except 
that no executive personnel is involved. 
@ What They Give Up—This step in the 
process of divesting themselves of their 
tangible assets—of which radio, being 
largely built on intangibles, never had 
an over-abundance—means that the net- 
works must let go of their artists’ com- 
ranging from 10% to 20% of 
the salaries of about 800 network-con- 
trolled artists. ‘They also let go of an 
casily-accessible well of talent. 

FCC claims that in 1938 CBS got 
$165,000 from the management of 
broadcast (popular) artists, and $541,- 
000 from the concert roster; that NBC, 
the year before, took in $384,000 from 
popular artists, and $193,000 from con- 
cert bookings. The government agency 
also claims that the concert business was 
such a melon that NBC and CBS di- 
vided the field territorially so that nei- 
ther would compete with the other. 


1ISSIONS, 


Dry Scare Raised 


Wartime resurgence of 
prchibition agitation tops list of 


liquor worries as package-store 
men air their troubles. 


Members of the National Retail Liq- 
uor Package Stores Association who 
gathered in New York City last week 
didn’t waste their time in wild carousal. 
There was plenty of liquor in sight— 
under wraps in display booths—but con- 
vention delegates weren't having any. 
Phe liquor industry has troubles. 

he stepped-up pressure of dry agita- 

tion heads the list. Liquor interests 
admit frankly that they’re more worried 
about the drys than they have been at 
any time since prohibition. Dry agita- 
tors, capitalizing on the potential dan- 
gers of serving liquor in areas around 
military camps, would like to use legis- 
lation like the Sheppard bill, now before 
Congress, as an entering wedge for 
country-wide prohibition. 
e Putting Up a Howl—The Sheppard 
bill, which would ban liquor sales in 
military areas, has been publicly con- 
demned by Secretaries Knox and Stim- 
son “Military areas,” incidentally, 
might be construed to mean almost any- 
thing. For example, the term could 
take in the whole New York metropoli- 
tan district. Although the bill seems 
almost certain of sudden death, the 
liquor interests are putting up a pre- 
ventive howl anyhow. 

Legislatures of four states—Colorado, 
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American Network, Inc., pioneer FM 
chain, made its first commercial con- 
tract last week—with Socony-Vacuum. 
A.N.I.’s President John Shepard, 3rd 


seated), signed, while Jack 
network manager (standing 


(center, 
Latham, 
at left), and other representatives of 
the network and advertiser looked on 


lowa, Maine, and Minnesota—have peti- 
tioned Congress to pass the Sheppard 
bill and its twin measure in the House 
and individual state legislatures are toy- 
ing with similar legislation. In addition 
to raising the hue and cry over keeping 
the bottle away from the boys in uni- 
form, drys are showing their strength 
locally. In South Carolina, a prohibition 
bill has passed the legislature, though 
opponents pulled its teeth by making 
enactment contingent upon the state’s 
finding some other source for the $3,- 
000,000 annual liquor tax revenue. A 
prohibition drive is gaining strength in 
Georgia, and drys are busy in all states 
where communities have local option. 

@ Oppose Proof Cut—Retailers took ad- 
vantage of the package stores’ conven- 
tion to go unanimously on record as 
opposing the Alcohol ‘lax Unit's pro- 
posal that minimum legal proof for 
distilled spirits be reduced from 80 to 
60 (BW —Mar.8’41,p48). Translated, 
this means cutting alcoholic content 
from 40% to 30%. ATU says the 
lowered proof would promote modera- 
tion and eliminate a good share of boot- 
legging. Package store men question 
these arguments and say that legaliza- 
tion of lower-proof hard liquor would 
force them to increase their inventories, 
while cutting into their dollar volume 
of sales. Liquor men are badly wor- 
ried by the prospect of incre: ised taxes, 
but they're afraid that too much kicking 
might do them more harm than good. 
Their argument against stepped-up taxes 


is the same one they're using to combat 
the Sheppard bill and prohibition gen 
erally: Any undue restrictions on lega 
drinking are the equivalent of a return 
ticket for bootlegging. Package stor 
men voted to join with other industry 
associations to combat the twin bogeys 
of prohibition and taxes. 
@ Scotch Shortage—Consumers as well 
as retailers will groan at the news that 
shipping losses are beginning to tell and 
a steep rise in the price of Scotch whisky 
is almost inevitable. Package store men 
learned at the convention that whisk 
imports were 1,300,000 gal. less in the 
first three months of this year than 1 
the same period in 1940, in spite of 
heavy demand 

One bright light at the convention 
was the prospect of at least temporan 
peace on the New York price front, 
where a continuing war has cut the 
ground out from under fair trade con 
tracts and the profits out of retailing 
since before Christmas. Last 
Seagrams announced new minimum I 
sale prices, allowing for a 38% mark-up 
on its brands, and this week Schenle\ 
followed suit. Both outfits have indi 
cated they intend to enforce the new 
mark-ups, and the trade is hopeful. 
@ No Price Talk—Significantly, William 
Steinberg, outgoing president of the 
package stores’ association, steered con 
vention talk away from prices. It was 
too much price talk at the Boston cou 
vention two years ago that got the n 
tional association and the local and % 
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Waren you board a 
Stratoliner for a hop across 
country, you fly in a her- 
metically sealed, insulated 
cabin. It retains sea-level 
pressure of fresh, pure air... 
no matter how high you go. 
In one of these, any regular 
aircraft transmitter or re- 
ceiver will function just as 
normally as you do yourself. 


But what about the thou- 
sands of other planes built 
and building for stratosphere 
flying ... fighting .. . freight- 
carrying? These are stripped 
lean as racers. Every ounce 
of unnecessary weight be- 
comes a threat to safety .. . 
to fighting-efficiency. No 
sealed cabins for these ! 
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“Space Suits” 


for Stratosphere Radio 


et earn ne RT Ae at 


Se re ee et 


i > keep hearts from bursting at 
dizzy stratosphere heights, men 
put on individual oxygen masks. And 
to keep the very hearts of aircraft 
radio-power supplies (vibrators) from 
bursting, Mallory has developed a 
vibrator in a “space suit” 


Yet important as they are, Mallory 
Stratosphere Vibrators are only one 
bright thread in a tapestry of leader- 
ship that is woven through practically 
every industry. Mallory is the ac- 
knowledged leader in the manufacture 
of essential parts for all radio com- 
munications and electronic devices. 


But beyond that, Mallory’s metal- 
lurgical division plays an important 
part in practically every industry 


that uses non-ferrous metals, or which 
fabricates metal products. 


Mallory standardized welding-tips, 
wheels, and dies have contributed 
tremendously to the lowered costs of 
producing better, stronger automo- 
biles. And over 80% of all automo- 
biles produced employ Mallory 
electrical contacts in the ignition 
systems. In general industry, it is 
nearly impossible to name a type of 
product, if it is made of metal, 
operated electrically, that does not 
rely upon Mallory for electrical con- 
tacts or resistance welding electrodes. 

That’s why we say, regardless of 
your industry, find out the part that 
Mallory plays. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., INC., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: Coble Address—PELMALLO 


Faircuitp 
SAVES 
PRICELESS MAN-HOURS 


_, Manufacturer of famed 

Fairchild Aerial Camera — 
“the Eyes of the Army” 
gets speedy and economical 
installation of “50 FOOT 
CANDLERS” for new plant 
addition. 


@ Fairchild employees now get 50 - 55 
foot candles for fine inspection and 
assembly jobs—work better, faster. So 
evenly distributed is this lighting that 
production equipment can be moved at 
will without changing lighting. And— 
most significantly right now—IVANHOE 
“$0 FOOT CANDLERS” were installed in 
almost unbelievable time, permitting 
Fairchild to move quickly into pro- 
duction. 

For IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLERS” con- 
tain up to 80 per cent of the plant wir- 
ing system right in their own wiring 
channels. That not only means speedy 
installation . . . it means installation 
savings of 30 to 50 per cent, too. 

If you need better lighting in your 
plant—and want it economically and 
fast—we suggest you write or wire for 
new “50 FOOT CANDLER” Bulletin 1-C 
today. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Good Lightme Sai 
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| gional groups afhliated with it in Dutch 
| with the Federal ‘Trade Commission. It 


was on the basis of convention “leaks” 
that FTC issued a cease-and-desist or- 
der, charging the association and _ its 


members with engaging in price con- 
| spiracies, principally as an outgrowth of 
efforts to maintain fair trade prices. 


F'1'C’s case against the association and 


| its member groups was brought last 


winter. ‘The case was temporarily closed 
just after the association accepted the 


; commission’ s charges, announcing it 


would not contest the cease-and-desist 
order, but local affiliates are still sched- 
uled to go on the carpet and indications 
are that the hearings will be reopened 


| this month. Last week, liquor got it 


in the neck from another quarter when 


| the Antitrust Division started an inves- 
| tigation of price conspiracy and Sher- 


man Act violations in the Washington, 


| D. C., wholesale and retail liquor trade. 


CHAIN BREAD INDICTMENTS 


Although it was one of the firms in- 
dicted by a Washington, D. C., grand 
jury last week for conspiracy to main- 
tain uniform and non-competitive re- 
tail bread prices, the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific ‘Tea Co. probably is pleased 
rather than dismayed by the Antitrust 
Division’s crackdown. Last fall, A. & P., 
the food field’s biggest chain, tried to 
crack Washington bread prices with its 


| 24 oz. “Marvel” loaf, selling at three for 


| 


25¢ or a little better than 9¢ for a 14 
lb. loaf. This compared with a 74¢-S¢ 
price on A. & P.’s regular pound loaf in 
the company’s Washington stores. 

When the Marvel loaf was taken off 
the Washington market in April, the 
trust-busters got curious. ‘Their investi- 
gation ended in the indictment of A. & 
P. and its publicity agencies, Carl Byoir 
and Associates and Chester M. Wright 
and Associates; American Stores Co. and 
its afhliate, Acme Markets; Sanitary 
Grocery Co. (Safeway); two bakery 
union locals; and assorted individuals. 
A. & P. claims its inclusion in the in 
dictments doesn’t jibe with the facts. 
The company points out that it brought 
Marvel in to buck the price structure, 
and claims the loaf was only taken off 
the market when union drivers refused 
to make deliveries from A. & P.’s Balti- 
more bakery. 


CURTIS KILLS DISCOUNT 


The 2% discount they customarily 


grant advertisers on prompt, cash pay- 
ments has always been something of a 
problem to the nation’s periodical pub- 
lishers. Radio gets along very happily 
without it, so do most major newspapers. 
But no ranking magazine publisher has 
been willing to take the leap. Last 
week, one did. Curtis Publishing Co. 
announced that, beginning next Febru- 
ary, it would no longer grant cash dis- 


counts to advertisers in the § 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home | 
and Country Gentleman. 

In its announcement, Curti 
out that “we have maintainc 
offer during the past fifteen y« 
though other forms of media hay 
operating without it.” Certainly 
magazine is qualified to take th 
in discontinuing discounts, th« 
which has led all national magazines j 
advertising revenue almost sinc 
immemorial, is it. But the Post mm. 
hold its enviable No. 1 position ir 
itely. It’s believed that Life’s revenue 
has surpassed the Post’s in the past two 
or three months. 
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KANSAS TAXING DEFENSE 


With federal defense buying mount. 
ing into the billions, states and munici 
palities are beginning to think twice 
about the exemption from local sales 
and use taxes they have almost uni 
formly granted the government on direct 
purchases (BW—May17'41,p54). Now 
in the first court ruling on purchases 
made under Emergency Plant Facilities 
contracts, the Kansas Supreme Court 
has decided that airplane companics in- 
creasing capacity via this form of con- 
tract must yield the state its 2% 

Under the EPF contract, a manufac. 
turer forced to expand plant capacity to 
meet defense needs is reimbursed by the 
government over a five-year period, with 
the U.S. taking title to the property 
after the last payment has been made 
Ihe manufacturer holds a dominant 
option, entitling him to buy back the 
plant, at a depreciated value, at the end 
of the emergency. 

The Kansas Commission of Revenue 
and ‘l'axation, looking longingly at th 
big emergency plant additions to Beech 
Aircraft and the Stearman division of 
Boeing at Wichita, decided the com 
panies purchases were taxable, cven 
though they eventually will come out 
of Uncle Sam’s pocket. Boeing and 
Beech took the ruling to court, only to 
be told they must fork over. Kansas has 
both a sales and use tax, so the compa 
nies must pay taxes both on purchases 
within the state and on goods bought 
outside for use in the Wichita plants 


NEW TAXES FOR ILLINOIS 


Hitherto unacquainted with state 
cigarette taxes, Illinoisans on July | 
must begin paying 2¢ per package. Like 
wise, petroleum producers must begin 
paying 3% of their receipts. Gov 
Dwight H. Green signed both bills last 
week. Reason for the new taxes: On 
July 1 the retailers’ occupational tax 
(sales tax) drops from 3% to 2%, cost- 
ing the state treasury $33,000,000 a year 
revenue. Expected annual productivity 
of the new taxes: cigarettes, $10,000,- 
000; oil, $3,400,000. 
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Express Highway 
to Lower 


Clams from Boston—Celery from Kalamazoo— 
Meat from Chicago — your pick of America’s 
best...brought within easy reach of the 
family budget... THANKS TO TRUCK TRANSPORT! 


46 HAT ahoney of a road!” You've 
said it... every car owner has 
said it... a thousand times. 


But there’s more to that road—the 
thousands of miles of it in America— 
than the sweet sing of your tires on 
its modern surface ... or the scenery 
... or even “the places to which it 


goes. 
LEADS “DOUBLE LIFE” 

These highways are working roads, 

as well as pleasure roads. For you, in- 

directly, they earn money; for you, 


They’re all “roads to lower 
prices” . . . because, all 
night long they bear your 
motor freight .. . truck- 

carried cargoes... 
of the foods you 


eat... the clothes you wear... the 
furniture, movies, newspapers, games, 
tools, and practically everything else 
you use. 

And —trucks move freight with 
greater over-all speed, flexibility and 
economy than any other trans porta- 
tion system, 

Motor freight brings what you want 
— when you want it... by direct 
routes... with minimum handling... 
and no side-tracking. 


CUTS WASTE — SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


Merchants don’t have to overstock 
in order to get economical delivery of 
perishable foods in right amounts. 
Seasonal goods—or latest styles — 
reach your local stores about as fast 
as they do the great centers. 

Factories are enabled to work on 


Prices! 


No One Can Match the 
SAFETY RECORD 


of America’s Truck Drivers 


National Safety Council figures prove 
truck and bus operators are the safest 
drivers on the road, arecord that is being 
upheld through strict Interstate Com- 
merce Commission supervision — plus 
company Safety Patrols and training. 


* * * * 


A RECORD FOR COURTESY, TOO! 
You have no more loyal 
motoring-friends than the 

crews of Ameri- 

ca’s motor freight 

trucks. 


most advantageous schedules . . . with 
inventories kept liquid . . . and ware- 
housing costs at minimum. 


Yes sir. Savings at every turn of the 
wheels—savings you share .. . along 
all America’s Roads To Lower Prices! 
—the roads that America’s Trucks 
have helped make possible, and hourly 
help make profitable for you! 


FREE MOVIE! —"'Singing Wheels’ —Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
meetings. Inquire—your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocusions 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Through this 
Complete Accurate 
Reporting System 


hen you contemplate extending credit 

to your individual customers, less than 
all the facts is an injustice to you and 
the consumer alike. Complete, accurate 
Qacthilt reports of paying habits and 
financial responsibility are essential if you 
are to avoid loss and be fair to the appli- 
cant at the same time. 

Thirteen hundred and fifty members of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
and Canado stand ready to furnish you 
factual retail credit data, taken from the 
actual ledger records of thousands of mer- 
chants ond professional men. Such reports 
give you exact knowledge of the individ- 
val's existing commitments and the manner 
in which they are being met. Records are 
available on more than 60,000,000 peo- 
ple today. 

Your local credit bureau has the nation- 
wide facilities of this Association at its dis- 
posal. On request, this vital information is 
available to you at a very nominal charge. 

Look for the listing of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America in your local 
telephone directory ...or write for free 
booklet which gives full details. 


AssociateD 
i CREDIT 
ca) RUREAUS 
tr of AmeRiICA 

INCOR POURATOEO 


Executive Offices, 1218 Olive Street, 


SV. teers, 
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MISSOURE 


The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
121.3; Month Ago—115.3; Year Ago— 
104.7)—Armament expansion continues 
to lift income here. In the Philadelphia 
industrial area, an airplane factory is go- 
ing up at Bristol, Pa., lumber-processing 
capacity is being enlarged at Eddington, 
and additional shipways are to be built 
along the Delaware. 

Income gains and prospects within the 
district are somewhat variegated. For in- 
stance, at Wilmington, due to increasing 


36,846 sq. mi. pop. 7,772,290 


employment at shipyards and du 
offices, retail sales are likely to co; 
better than average. At Lancast 
the other hand, trade has been “ 
but armament activity, as at the 
strong Cork shell-casing plant, 
panding, and so the retail prospx 
brightening. 

Although Reading sales gains 
1940) have been above average, def 
orders are small, and payrolls in hy 
and steel are not apt to rise shar; 
Trenton’s defense share, likewise. 
large, nor are state payrolls at the 
Jersey capital due for a boost. So 
sales will not rise as much as in 
centers. 

Due to better prices, district fan 
come is up 6% from 1940. Howe 
costs have risen—especially farm 
Moisture conditions have been “fair 
are prospects for truck, field, and orchard 
crops. Milk production is higher noy 
than it was a year ago 


——— 


CHICAGO (Income  Index—127.9; 
Month Ago—128.2; Year Ago—110.3)— 
Income benefits to farmers resulting from 
the federal program to lift hog and dairy 
prices are mounting—but the distribution 
in this area is not even. 

Dairymen, mostly in Wisconsin, are 
reaping their returns now: at the seasonal 
peak of the milk flow. Production is up 
from 1940, and feed costs are low. On 
the other hand, hog raisers, mostly in 
Iowa and Illinois, will have to wait. A 
big new crop will be ready in the fall, but 
current marketings are small; meanwhile, 
corn has to be grown and “worried” 
through the harvest season. However, 
farmers are already spending—in antici- 
pation. 

Even so, rural retail sales gains are not 
apt to match urban. Not only have fac- 
tory wage scales been boosted (Detroit 
automobile manufacturers have followed 
Chicago steel companies in granting in- 
creases) but employment also is on the 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
132.5; Month Ago—132.5; Year Ago— 
113.4)—For the most part, labor and 
farm prices in this Reserve district are 
still rising gradually—in contrast to the 
sharp gains in some other regions. Despite 
strikes in shipbuilding, lumbering, and 
aviation, the wage increases have averaged 
a good deal less, say, than those in steel 
and coal areas. 

Crops covered by the new 85% of 
parity loans—primarily cotton and wheat 


683,852 sq. mi. pop. 11,224,767 


rise in the district’s industrial centers 

Unless priorities get in the way, agri 
cultural implement manufacture, district 
specialty, should hit new highs in coming 
months; the jump in the nation’s farm 
income has lifted sales. These compa 
nies are also busy on defense orders. Rail 
road equipment makers are rushed, too 
sharply increased output is scheduled 
throughout 1942 and several new engine, 
bomber, and munitions plants will soon 
begin production. 


t 
' 
Eee 
i 


- aw 


190,513 sq. mi. pop. 19,362.69! 


—are not basically important to agricul 
tural income here. Of course, hog, poul 
try, and dairy producers will profit from 
the federal props to these prices, and 
some fruit and vegetable growers are in 
direct line for government lease-lend and 
Army food buying. But most crop farm 
ers, and the cattle and sheep raisers, still 
depend upon the normal course of nsing 
consumer demand to lift quotations and 
receipts. 

This would suggest some temporary 
slackening in the income rise here, rela 
tive to other Reserve districts. But the 
area’s vast share in defense is slated for 
further enlargement: new army camps 
are projected for Surf and Campo, Calit., 
and Eugene and Medford, Ore.; aircraft 
plants in southern California will expand 
to take on part of the new bomber pro 
gram; more awards for emergency ship 
yards at coastal points are anticipated 
and building of additional aluminum and 
steel capacity is under consideration. 
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NATURAL GAS SERVICE ADEQUATE TO THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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The Mountain that was Poured... 


e Near the Gulf South coast are 
unusual mountains, man-made of 
sulphur pumped in molten form 
from many wells and poured into 
huge vats to harden. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the 
American total and seventy-two 
per cent of the world’s total an- 
nual elemental sulphur or brim- 
stone production comes out of the 


great mines operating on the Gulf 


i 


Abundant, dependable Natural Gas 
serves as fuel in this lime kiln in a Gulf 
South paper mill. 


South coast. To local industries, 
short haul sulphur freighting saves 
money and is practically overnight. 

Here, too, are millions of acres 
of pine and hardwood timber, 
basic raw materials . . . a diver- 
sity of agricultural crops... 
abundant, dependable Natural Gas 
for peacetime and national defense 


requirements . . . all in the heart 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


2) 


of a swiftly growing territory. 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are avail- 
able to industries interested in 
Gulf South opportunities. 

Advise us of your requirements 
... without obligation we shall be 
glad to make a confidential sur 


vey for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


ex 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longy 
Mail received at 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, 


iew, San Antonio 


Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at; Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR.. 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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Soy Flour Scores 


Its inclusion as ingredient 
of Army's dehydrated soup peps 
up producers and highlights a 
story of steady growth. 


Millers of soybean flour were dancing 
in the streets last week because an Army 
quartermaster contract for dehydrated 
soups specified a sizable content of soy 
grits, a coarse form of the flour. Quaker 
Oats Co. got the contract, but what 
pleased the trade was the report that the 
specification had been developed by the 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Vherefore, soy enthusiasts consider it 
official federal recognition of soy’s nu- 
tritional qualities. 

Only within the past half dozen years 
have processors learned how to treat soy- 
beans to make them palatable. After de- 
hulling, beans for human food are now 
commonly debittered by a process in- 
dividual to the particular mill, guarded 
as a state secret. Thus is removed the 
flavor which a Manchu considers the 
rei - delicacy of the legume, but which 

American dislikes. Another process- 

ra trick “‘sets” the fatty acids and so 
prevents rancidity. 
@ Growing Steadily—The market for soy- 
bean flour in food products, as distinct 
from stock feed, plastics, and other non- 
food uses, is still infinitesimally small, 
but it is growing steadily. Last year, 
U.S. food industries used about 3,000,- 
000 Ib. of soy flour, which was less than 
1% of total wheat flour consumed. 

(his flour came in three distinct 

types, named according to analysis and 
process. “High-fat expeller” has part of 
its fat squeezed out, but still retains 
about 23%. “Low-fat expeller” contains 
about 64%. “Solvent type,”” made not 
by squeezing out most of the fat but by 
dissolving out practically all of it with a 
high-volatile solvent, contains about 4% 
fat. The three vary between 54% and 
40% protein content, and show barely 
a trace of starch. 
@ In the Bakeshop—Uses and prices vary 
according to type of flour. High-fat flour 
sells around 44¢ per Ib. in commercial 
quantities at Chicago, is a standby of 
many bakers who treasure its shortening 
effect and the yellow color it imparts, 
simulating the appearance of egg yolks 
liberally used. Soy flour proponents 
claim that its high percentage of leci- 
thin, a mighty emulsifying agent, im- 
proves the texture of the finished piece 
of bakery goods. 

A liberal admixture of soy raises pro- 
tein and reduces starch content, giving 
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body to the product—and, in bread, a 
toasting quality highly relished by the 
initiated. Still more important advantage 
attributed to bakery goods containing 
plenty of soy is that they hold moisture 
more tenaciously than ordinary cereals, 
thus keeping baked goods fresh longer. 
Disadvantage, in some bakers’ minds, is 
that snow-white bread is impossible with 
soy content. 

@ Doughnuts and Cones—High-fat soy 
flour is making good with manufacturers 
of doughnuts and of ice-cream cones. 
Doughnut Corp. of America uses it by 
the carload to give its goods a thin crust 
and to repel soaking-in of the deep fry- 
ing fat. Joe Lowe Corp., big national 
bakery supply house, is a major distribu- 
tor to bakers. 

Soy-content bread, meaning anywhere 
from 10% to 25% of soy flour, depend- 
ing upon the ideas of the baker and the 
type of wheat flour he uses, is on sale at 
a good many health-food establishments 
in the large cities. But also it has been 
boosted extensively by several of the na- 
tional baking companies, including Con- 
tinental and Purity. 
© No Longer Concealed—Soy millers say 
that use of soy flour should not increase 
the cost of the finished product. Their 
principal gripe is that most bakers insist 
on regarding a soy loaf as a specialty that 
must bring 12¢ or 14¢ in the same size 


WIRED FOR SOUND 


One of the star attractions at the 
formal opening of the new 36,000- 
sq.ft. Merz Engineering Co. plant in 
Indianapolis last week was a jig 
grinder equipped with a microphone. 
It wasn’t any publicity stunt either, 
but a means of amplifying the sound 


as the dime loaf of ordinary wh 
Tendency of bakers used to be : 
the soy content as something to be ; 
cealed, but latterly they come out in t 
open, brag about the soy’s high pr ote 
content, its nutritional advantages, » 
the toasting quality that it imparts Ny 
tional Tea Co., big Middle Weste,, 
grocery chain, has recently been p; ss 
ing a soy loaf vigorously. . 
Low-fat expeller flour is used in ¢h 
same bakery products as high-fat. [t ; 
usually purchased by thrifty in rs wh 
relish its price of around 34¢ per Ib. at 
Chicago, approximately a penny beloy 
high-fat. The confectionery trade ; 
using large quantities in cream center 
caramels, and tafhes. Grits, the coarse: 
form, go into canned and dehydrated 
soups such as the Quaker Oats contrac 
calls for. 
@ In Meat Products—Meat packers ys 
it freely in meat loaf, chili, and othe; 
uncased ground-meat products. Thos 
packers who do only intrastate busines 
and hence are not subject to federal in 
spection use it in sausages, especial 
frankfurters and bolognas. Some of the 
large packers openly yearn to use s0 
flour more widely, but it is kept fron 
their cased products by lack of approva 
from the Bureau of Animal Industrn 
B.A.I1. officials say that they have n 
scruples about its edibility, but that 
its protein is indistinguishable from 
beef protein by chemical analysis, and 
if they permit its use before their labora 
tories can detect it quantitatively in sav- 
sage, they lose control of the meat con- 


of a grinding quill during the finish- 
ing of tiny 0.020-in. holes, to tell the 
+ ene the progress of his work. 
About 25% of Merz’s business is de- 
fense tank parts, special machines, 
jigs, fixtures for closely-associated Mar- 
mon-Herrington; remainder covers like 
items for Curtiss-Wright, Studebaker, 
Bantam Car “Jeeps,” and the Navy. 
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Galvin, Vice- 
uses the handset of 


chell, Chief Engr > 

del 224 Teletalk 
to ¢ rdinate 

1 departments 


The Galvin Manufacturing Corporation of Chicago, Illinois, 
manufacture Motorola—one of the best known names in auto- 
mobile and home radios. Because of this the Galvin Manufac- 
turing Corporation are in a splendid position to appreciate 
quality in an amplified inter-communication system. 


Because of increased business, Galvin found it essential to 
better coordinate the functions of all departments of its busi- 
ness. Their switchboard was over-loaded. A general call sys- 
tem which they had installed solved the problem only to a 
certain extent. 


The results were: (1) customer dissatisfaction caused by in- 
ability of the customer to reach various men in the plant when 
the switchboard was over-loaded; (2) loss of time waiting for 
an outside line or a departmental line; (3) difficulty in paging a 
man if he happened to be out of his office; (4) inability of man- 
agement to maintain contact with all departments at all times. 


After a great deal of experimentation with different methods, 


4 Jack Davis, Radio Engr, dis 
cusses a radio with Albert P 
ams, Asst. Chief Engr 

: the Model 524 Tele 

talk on Mr. Williams’ desk 


Galvin installed a Webster Electric 24-station Teletalk System. 


Galvin's experience with Teletalk is typical of that experi- 
enced by all users. All inter-departmental communication is 
now handled by Teletalk. Paging is done by Teletalk. Work- 
men reply to questions without leaving their work or upset- 
ting production. The switchboard operator is relieved of a 
tremendous amount of useless work, with a consequent im- 
provement in prompt and efficient telephone service. 


Galvin states that Teletalk has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the efficiency of the entire organization, permitting the 
smooth flow of ideas from one department to another with a 
minimum of lost motion. It has saved an immense amount of 
hours, increased the efficiency and reduced the fatigue of its 
persorinel. 


A request for information will bring you full details on how 
you can employ Teletalk and the name of the distributor who 
can best serve you. 


Teletalk permits the combination of Intercommunication, Paging, Signaling and Sound Distribution in one compact system. 
Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc. under U.S. Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, Incorporated 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. Established 1909. Export 
Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB"” New York City 


WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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ASSESSED 


VALUATIONS 


For Tax Purposes 


Our uniform method, based upon 
sound economic principles, assure tax 
assessments that are fair to both 
municipality and private owner. 

Since 1923 this organization has 
made revaluations for 80 cities and 
counties coverin roperty valued at 
over 7 billion dol ars. 

If your municipality has any tax 
problem, write us for full informa- 
tion on the sound solution. 


wed. M.CLEMINSHAW o 


Appraisal Engineers 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 


tent of the finished goods. Latest word is 
that the bureau's researchers have devel- 
oped two tests permitting measurement 
of soy content, and that soy will accord 
ingly be ratified for use when these 
methods have been broadcast among the 
technical personnel. 

@Some Competitors—When foreign 
trade moves freely, imported potato 
starch has a handy price advantage over 
SOV flour for meat packing. Other com 
petitors are skim milk powder and proc 
essed corn flour. In today’s markets, soy 
millers claim they can meet any com 
petitive price, and that the advantages 
of their material make it definitely more 


| economical. 


Solvent-type flour is used by meat 


| packers interchangeably with low-fat ex- 


peller flour, and costs about the same. 


| It is also an ingredient in some of the 


premium-grade cake flours. In general, it 


Whee. dust originates..: 
in the many operations of industry, 
such as crushing, combustion, dry- 
ing. grinding, mining, powdering, 
roasting, sand blasting and many 
others 


Buell Dust Collectors 
can help your business... 


through the high collection efficiency 
of the van Tongeren System (exclu- 
sive with Buell) aad the low cost of 
both installation and operation. 


. 


Oust CcoLttectrors 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation. wide service through offices ot exher 
Buell Engineering Co. or B F Sturtevant Co 
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heb. 


/ in terms of both theory and practice 
in industry. 


Wh dust control 
is important... 


in terms of valuable dust that may 
be reclaimed and reworked, and in 
the elimination of hazards and hin- 
drances to production. 


Whi buys Buell 


equipment... 
the great names among America’s 
industria] leaders who have bought 
—and re-ordered—Buell Dust Col- 
lectors for a wide range of uses. 


BIG WINNER 


I ypical of the nine winners of th 
$10,000 Revere Awards for the “bes 
contributions made by workers at th 
bench to America’s defense plans, 
$5,000 first-prize winner, Eugene Phi 
ips, Civil Aeronautics Authority radi 
electrician. His contribution—one o: 
2,000 entered for the awards put w 
by Revere Copper & Brass Inc.—is ; 
blind airplane landing system. Oth« 
winning entries: an electromagneti 
riveting gun, a rivetless structural cd 
sign, an ammunition — productio 
speeder, an alloy conserver, an aut 
motive locking device. 


fits where absorption is needed, v1 

more generous volume of protein with 
out the fat that in nature so often a 
companies protein. 

A handful of firms makes the bulk ot 
all soy flour now sold in this countn 
Big names in the trade are Central Sova 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Allied Mills, In 
and Glidden Co., Chicago; Archer-Dan 
iels Midland Co., Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., and A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 
all at Decatur, Tl 


Dollars from Dust 


Metals and chemicals that 
would go up the chimney or out 
the window are recovered by 
use of electrical precipitation. 


One important angle in the defense 
effort which is developing without fan 
fare came to light this week in 10 
Angeles. At the behest of defense 
minded industrialists who have awak 
ened suddenly to possible shortages o! 


materials, metallurgical and chemical 
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engineers are doing some real checking 
on losses of metals and chemicals 
through fumes and dusts. 

Extent and potentialities of the trend 

are indicated by Western Precipitation 
Co., manufacturers of apparatus, under 
the Cottrell patents, for electrostatic 
recovery of solids from smoke and dust, 
which reports equipment is now being 
installed for defense recoveries of cop- 
per, manganese, alumina, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum, selenium, and nickel. 
e Plant Installations—In one western 
magnesium plant, about 20,000 Ib. of 
magnesium-bearing dust are being han- 
died daily. In another similar plant, 
equipment is now being installed which 
will handle 200,000 Ib. a day. A large 
western aluminum factory under con- 
struction will have precipitation appa- 
ratus in its flow sheet. 

Wastes up the smokestack occur in 
gases from smelting and refining fur- 
naces, copper and lead blast furnaces, 
sintering machines, converters and like 
equipment and may run up to $1,000,- 
000 yearly in single plants, and many 
millions in the aggregate. 
e In Pulp Mills—Another war slant that 
is receiving increasing attention is the 
saving of chemicals that are becoming | 
more valuable or less plentiful. Out- 
standing instance is salt cake, used in 
pulp mulls; it takes around 380 Ib. per 
ton of pulp, of which 100 lb. or more 
can be recovered. Increased demand for 
salt cake is making recovery more vital. 

Father of electrical precipitation was 
Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Califor- 
nia, who completed his first installation 
in a lead and silver smelter near San 
Francisco some 35 years ago. 


NEW RECORDING DISKS 


Some instantaneous recordings of ra- 
dio programs made by the broadcasting 
companies are for reference purposes— 
to convince advertisers that programs | 
have actually been on the air, to protect | 
against slander suits. Other recordings, 
such as fireside chats, are frequently 
rebroadcast again and again. Both “wax- 
ings” have been cut on large aluminum- 
backed, acetate disks, which differ from 
everyday phonograph records in that 
they can be played back immediately 
without further processing, but the alu- 
minum shortage is forcing changes to 
other materials. 

Columbia Broadcasting System has 
chosen glass as a backing for its acetate 
records used in rebroadcasting; RCA 
Mfg. Co. has developed a paper-backed 
acetate disk for reference use. Neither 
glass nor paper is new to the recording 
art, glass-base disks having been used in 
Europe several years ago, and paper-base 
disks being the current standard for 
home recording. CBS warns all em- 
ployees that glass is fragile: RCA boasts 
that paper will cut record prices in half. | 
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D operaTINe DEPARTMENT SAYS: 


“LOWER DISTRIBUTION COST!” 


Dsates AND ADVERTISING SAY: 


D store PERSONNEL SAYS: 
: “KEEPS CUSTOMERS SOLD!” 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS ARE \eg 
DOING A BETTER JOB FOR EVERYBODY! 


AGAIN—this time in the service of 
National Tea Company —Truck- 
Trailers have proved their ability 
to do anall-around cost-cutting job. 
After a full year’s experience with 
Fruehauf Trailers, the Operating 
Department reports: “The addi- 
tional payload has been an impor- 
tant factor for us. Greater flexibility 
and larger loads hauled by smaller 
power units are producing lower 
distribution costs.” 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


That alone is a sound reason for 
you to investigate Truck-Trailers 
for your business—but that’s not the 
whole story! National Tea’s Sales 
and Advertising Department says: 
“The eye-appeal of these rolling bill- 
boards produces sales.” The Store 
Personnel adds: “Their appearance 
assures clean and well protected 
handling of our merchandise.” 


Fruehauf Trailers are saving money 
—30% to 60%, many owners report 
—for thousands of firms in more 
than 100 lines of business. They fit 


into virtually every traffic or load 
requirement where you may now be 
using straight trucks. Even greater 
savings may be yours if your haul- 
ing operation is adapted to the 
“shuttle system.” With it, one truck 
handles three Trailers—it’s con- 
stantly busy pulling one Trailer, 
while the second is being loaded 
and the third unloaded. 


A call from you will bring a Frue- 
hauf transportation engineer with 
full information about the possible 
application of Truck-Trailers to 
your business. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Traslers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Les Angeles, Toronte 


Surprising as it may seem — 
on many long hauls, 
Motor Freight is faster 
than the U. S. mails. 
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1. INTENSIVE—For Uniform Spocing 


2. CONCENTRATING 


—For Accent Lighting 
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before installation . . 
certain of Predicted Performance is 
through the precise control of Holophane 
Controlenses 
designed for the purpose are doubly 
economical. They save through increased 
efficiency; they save by avoiding costly 
corrections in installation. 


Holophane CONTROLENSES 


Types of LENSES 
for Fluorescent assure 


PREDICTED PERFORMANCE 


Assurance of proper brightness, efficiency, 
economy with Fluorescent Lighting is 
possible only when every factor is planned 
. The one way to be 


..These lenses scientifically 


Ask Holophane engineers for 
all the data—no obligation. 


MEN NK. 


or High Ceilings 


Mae Ea Surfaces or Low Ceilings 


OMPANY, 


MAD 


INC 


ON AVENUE 


SINCE 1898 


THE HOLOPHANE 


YORK City TORONT 
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| Builders’ 


Fluorescent and Incandescent 


By using two standard incandescent 
lamps for ballast in its new Fluorescent 
Fixtures, Setchell Carlson, Inc., 2235 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn., is 
able to eliminate starter plugs, relays, 
corrector condensers, etc., and _ to 
achieve “instant starting and high 
power factor.” The incandescent lamps 
are mounted above the fluorescent 
tubes to give an indirect ceiling light 


Golfing Glasses 


The new Cesco Hed-Rite for golfers 
is a pair of amber sunglasses with a 


clear v-shaped opening in each lens to 
direct the eyes down and to the left. 
With your head held properly for a 
sound golf swing, you see a white ball. 
If it appears to be amber, your head 
is not in correct position for a_par- 
bre aking shot. Chicago Eye Shield Co., 

2300 Warren Blvd., Chic: ago, is the 
manufacturer. 


Photo Templates 


“Matte Transfer Film,” a new prod- 
uct of Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., which has been speeding the 
design and manufacture of aircraft for 
some time, is now being offered to any 
industry using metal templates. ‘Through 


| its use, engineering drawings are printed 
photographically on metal sheets which 


become templates as soon as they are 
trimmed around the photographic out- 
line. With great care, and high-preci- 
sion equipment, the photo-templates 


| will be accurate to 0.001 in. per ft. 


“Builders’ Plastic” 


Not a plaster, but ‘an oil base port- 
land cement product,” Wet-X-Hale 
Plastic can be troweled, 
or sprayed onto practically 


brushed, 


NEW PRODUCTS 


any surface—galvanized iron, « 
brick, plywood, cloth, glass, wh 
you—to form a flexible, washabk 
sion-resisting, sound-deadening 
According to its maker, Rogear | 
Water St., New York, it stick 
base without the use of metal o 
lath. With it, “all finishes of 

cement plaster can be duplicat: 


Stone Package 


Economies in the packing, sh 
and unpacking of cut sandstone 


pected from the new Stone Package 
developed by oe & Dauch Pape: 
Co., Sandusky, for Cleveland Quar 
ries Co. A Peed of cellophane 
placed over a corrugated sheet, an 
both are wrapped about an individua 
stone. Steel-strapping completes th 
packing job, except for suitable paddin 
and bracing in the truck, boat 
freight car. 


Box Sanitizer 


Connected to the discharge end of 
a conveyorized washer, where lug boxes 
and crates are cleansed with cold an 


hot water, the new Cascade “Lug Box 
Adapter” gives them a supplementary 
spraying of sodium hypochlorite solu 
tion for the control of molds, bacter: 
yeasts, and odors. As developed tor 
the fruit packing industry by Cascade 
Sprayer Co., 3215 W estern Ave., S¢ 
attle, Wash., and soon to be offered t 
other industries, the outfit covers both 
inside and outside of any container 
with a penetrating mist. 
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Wages Frozen Too 


Pegging of copper price 
has put C. 1. O. miners on spot 
and their protests have backing 
of marginal producers. 


While the copper industry sought to 
assess the new pool and priority orders 
affecting it (page 28), labor stirrings in 
the mines and smelters of the copper 
country were competing for manage- 
ment’s attention. Strangely, however, 
the labor unrest was not being consid- 
ered an unmixed misfortune. A section 
of the industry, in fact, was downright 
happy about it. 

The anomaly springs from the unique 
pay scheme which prevails in the indus- 


try, under which wage rates are pegged | 


to copper prices. Because the arrange- 
ment is sanctified by collective bargain 
ing agreements with the United Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers Union, a 
C.1.O. affiliate, current pressure for wage 


increases is directed not at the copper | 
< 
companies but at the government's | 


price-freezing moves. 


e Growing Discontent—l'he price-wage | 


relationship (chart, p. 54) has held cop- 
per wages on a dead-level plateau since 
last October. With the 12¢ a pound cop- 
per price set by federal suggestion and 
showing signs of being established at 
that level for the duration, the union is 
running a series of “what-to-do-about-it” 
meetings. Seeing workers in other indus- 
tries pocketing substantial pay hikes, to 
say nothing of the rising cost of living, 
has made copper employees restive. Dis- 
content in Utah has become particularly 
acute for there the non-union Utah 
Copper Co. has raised wages twice since 
the first of the year while union men 
have their wages frozen by 12¢ copper. 
First, the union approached the com- 
panies, only to be reminded that most 
current contracts have another year to 
run and carry no provision for altering 
terms. Then, anxious to avoid breaching 
its agreements, the union prepared to 
send representatives to Washington to 
ask Leon Henderson to thaw the frozen 
price level. 
© High-Cost Mines—There is a great 
deal of sympathy in Washington for the 
higher wage claims of copper workers 
but little of it extends far enough to sup- 
port a lifting of copper prices, which 
would particularly benefit low-cost pro- 
ducers. Joining the union’s plea is a sec- 
tion of the industry which avers that 
American needs can be satisfied by rais- 
ing prices high enough to induce high- 
cost mines to resume production. 
Washington's reply to this argument 
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THEY HEAR BEST WITH BEETLE*... 
Telex High Fidelity Hearing Aids are wear- 
able, scientific instruments for the deafened 
that require safe, durable protection in a 
lightweight housing of simple unobtrusive 
good taste. So Beetle got the job! “Feather- 
weight” Beetle...sanitary and velvet-smooth 
plastic, sturdy and efficient, fulfills this exact- 
ing assignment with satisfaction for manu- 


facturer and user assured. 


Fittingly Handled... 


by BEETLE 


They won't wear off... they’re easy to keep 
clean ... smooth, smart and lastingly beau- 
tiful, Beetle handles and knobs enhance the 
design and utility of Roberts & Mander Stove 
Company’s smart new line of Quality Ranges. 
Combining such unique functional properties 


as natural insulation against both heat and 


st5 
sats succten. you! 


> Yaar 


electricity, and chip-and-shatter resistance as 
well, Beetle checks on all points that a lady 
with a stove in mind is sure to appreciate 
and favor in determining her selection. Writ 
for details on applying this versatile plastic 
to the sales advantage of your appliance hous- 


ings and accessories. 


BRIGHT NEW SOURCE OF LIGHT SALES... 


24,560 Beetle “Glare-Chasers” sold in six weeks! 
Thus does a large utility company report on one of 
its most successful sales promotions. The unusually 
efficient light-diffusing properties of these Beetle 
units have put them in the top brackets of best- 
selling numbers wherever introduced. Beetle’s Sales 
Success Booklet details features and applications of 
this lightweight, low cost plastic for better lighting. 
Write for it today. 


executives 


Here are the facts that sales, design and product development 
have been seeking ... actual case histories of typical 
and widely varied applications of Beetle plastics. Fully illustrated 
in color, you may obtain your copy of 

WITH MOLDED BEETLE” ptr 
your company letterhead to... 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


50 WEST 


Beetle 


THE PLASTIC THAT’S ALL COLOR—IN ALL COLORS 
*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company applied to urea products manufactured by it. 


“SALES SUCCESSES 
y by addressing a request on 


Plastics Division 
50TH STREET, NEW YORK, WN, Y. 
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( Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


& I Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


& A Reputation for Quality Only 
Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


@ Lecal Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


Only F-M Gives You All These Things 


Check with Our Nearest Branch 


515 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or Clip the Coupon} 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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is the same now as it was last February 
(BW--Feb.15’41,p8) when it was re- 
ported, “Defense economists favor sub- 
sidization of marginal producers if their 
production is desirable rather than in- 
creased — for the entire industry, ar- 
guing that price increases of 50% to 
100% to secure 5% to 10% of addi- 
tional product are neither businesslike 


| nor politically sound.”” Copper produced 
| in Latin America (about 85% Chile) is 


counted on to make America’s lack less 


| stringent. 


e Trouble Ahead?—Unless a formula for 
wage increases can be found, there is a 
real possibility that labor trouble may 
cut into domestic copper production. 
Shortly after the first of the year, Michi- 


gan copper workers struck, ostensibly for 
higher wages but actually for higher 
prices, contending that a 15¢ a pound 
price was necessary to justify operation 
of the state’s copper mines if living 
wages were to be paid. 

The strike was backed by Michigan 
business and political interests and 
ended with a petition to the state legis- 
lature asking that Congress be memorial- 
ized to raise copper prices. The Michi- 
gan strike may well be a foretaste of 
what is to come in the mountain states 
of the West. For with most of the cop- 
per workers employed under two-year 
contracts, which have a considerable 
time yet to run, guerrilla strike tactics 
may be the method used to put pressure 
on both companies and government. 


Another Wildcat 


Outlaw strike problem js 
now in lap of NDMB as result of 
Msgr. Haas’s recommendations 
in Vanadium Corp. inquiry. 

The problem of how to discipline ay 


irresponsible local union engaging in q 
wildcat strike in violation of cont; 


dct 


has always been a thorny one. In the 
defense setting, it becomes acut: par 
ticularly so because, with mediation and 


arbitration voluntary, labor peace ofte: 
depends on the rank-and-file’s accepting 
advice and leadership of top union off 
cials. Last week, there was the report 
of how the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (C.I.O.) dealt with one o; 
its refractory locals (BW—May31'4], 
p48). This week the National Defense 
Mediation Board was wrestling with the 
same issue. 

NDMB’s interest in outlaw strike 
stems from its job: to keep labor 
trouble from impeding defense. [ 
doing that, the board claims to have 
had energetic cooperation from union 
leaders. Men like C.1.O. President 
Philip Murray and A.F.L. Secretar 
George Meany have sat on NDMB pan 
els, and have been influential in get 
ting unions to accept NDMB tecom- 
mendations. But there is still no gen 


HOW COPPER AGREEMENT TIES WAGES TO PRICES 
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Union contracts in the copper indus- 
try peg day wage rates to prices. Thus, 
as copper sells for 9¢ a Ib. or less, 
wages in Montana are $5 a day; cop- 
per at 9¢-93¢ means a $5.25 wage; 


93¢-11]4¢, $5.75; 114¢-13¢, $6. Bases 
have changed when new agreements 
were negotiated, but the present $6 
wage is fixed as long as copper stays at 
12¢, or until new contracts are written. 
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eral formula for handling a local that 
won't heed its officers. 


e Bridgeville Incident—-One case in 
point for NDMB was the Vanadium 


the company, the C.I.O. local involved 
was engaging in an outlaw strike in de- 
fance of its agreement. It took NDMB 
, month and a half to get the strikers 
back to work and then it was agreed 
that the board would investigate the dis- 
site and make recommendations. For 
the delicate job of making an investiga- 


tion, NDMB chose an eminent friend | 


of labor, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. 


Haas, dean of the school of social sci- | 
ences at Catholic University. ‘Vhis week | 
\sgr. Haas’ report was in NDMB’s of. | 
fice, and the board wondered what to do | 


about it. The Haas conclusion was that 
C.1.0.’s Local Industrial Union No. 
953 had overstepped its collective bar- 
gaining authority in demanding that the 
Vanadium Corp. replace six non-union 
plant guards with union men. This 
was the cause of the strike. 

e Recommendations—The Haas recom- 
mendations were: (1) that the officers 
of Local 953 be appropriately repri- 
manded and that such reprimand be 
made a condition of their retention in 
employment by the company; (2) that 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee take over Local 953 and repri- 
mand the six employees of the local 
bargaining committee and assume re- 
sponsibility for fulfillment of the exist- 
ing contract; (3) that the six guards be 
retained by the company and be bonded 
and that it be understood that employ- 
ment of guards cannot be considered 
subject to the contract; (4) that the 
strikers not be paid for the time which 
they did not work; and (5) that strikers 
who helped to remove defense materials 


through their own picket line be paid | 


for the work which they did. 


NDMB’s chore was to give effect to | 
the recommendations without stirring | 


up another ruckus. 


CANNERS FOREWARNED 


Every canning plant in the country, 
large or small, is due to be visited this 
season by inspectors from the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Wage-Hour Division. 
Starting this week in the deep South, 
an army of 400 will begin the inspec- 
tion tours, rolling northward with the 
fresh fruit and vegetable harvests. 

According to the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator, Gen. Philip B. Fleming, “the 
drive will be both educational and puni- 
tive in nature. Our inspectors will carry 
forward our program of instruction in 
the provisions of the law, but their 
primary job will be to search out viola- 
tions in covered plants. We are not 
going to crack down on the employer 
who makes some minor mistake when 
he is sincerely trying to obey the law, 
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Corp. of America strike in Bridgeville, | 
Pa, (BW—Apr.5’41,p16). According to | 


While you’re at the movies! 


Thieves pick their own time and place. No home, however tightly 
locked, is immune to burglary of silverware, jewels, furs, stamp collec. 
tions, household goods, and other valuables. 


But no thief, however crafty, can steal the sure protection of Residence 
Burglary, Robbery and Theft Insurance with Standard of Detroit! 


Here, at low cost, is freedom-of-mind away from home — on vacation, 
week-ends, shopping. Standard’s policies pay premptly in event of 
loss from theft by burglars, tradesmen or servants. 


Your efficient Standard agent or broker will show you how this 
Company guards home and business against loss due to burglary 
and robbery; forgery; embezzlement; glass breakage; injuries to self, 
employees and public; and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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7 GUESS ABOUT ANYTHING 
We vor WT USINESS...WHY MAKE 


OF VALUABLE 
WW W ACEP _ STORED LIQUIDS 


For every industry where 
contro! of stored liquids 
is an important factor 
. ~ « LIQUIDOMETER 
tank gauges insure de- 
pendable, accurate 
readings at all times. 


LIQUIDOMETER remote reading tank gauges 
automatically indicate or record liquid levels as 
required. No pumps, valves or auxiliary units 
needed to read them. Balanced hydraulic trans- 
mission system ingeniously compensates for tem- 
perature changes on communicating tubing and— 
accuracy of LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges is un- 
affected by variations in specific gravity. 


LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other like bodies 
for gauging hazardous liquids. 


Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading is not 
required. 
Write for complete details on 
LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cox: 


“Not only contains an interesting array 
of facts, but has been designed to give 
out information without hesitation or am- 
biguity. Sections on ‘Diplomacy 
Efficiency,’’ and ‘‘Office, General,”’ t 
well become the daily reading lesson of 
all employees who wish to avoid seeking 
new positions.”’ 

WINNIFRED BOWEN 

Head of Secretarial 

Department Ballard 

School Central 
Brane! v. @. & Be 
New York 


Send for @ copy 
on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


but we do intend to see that every 
canner of fresh fruits and vegetables is 
in complete compliance with the Act.” 
The canning industry, because of its 
seasonal nature, enjoys two 14-week 
periods of exemption from the 40-hour 
week requirement of the law, but there 
| never has been a relaxation of the 30¢- 
| an-hour minimum wage requirement or 
_ of the child labor provisions. It is com- 
pliance with these two provisions which 
the inspectors will be seeking. 


Ford Bargaining 


Company, eager to push 
its summer production, begins 


| talks with union before labor 


board has made certification. 


With an almost unprecedented lack 

of ceremony, officials of the Ford Motor 
Co. and representatives of the United 
Automobile Workers Union (C.1.O.) 
sat down together this week and started 
talking about a contract. It was clear 
that the company was taking the initia- 
tive for, with certification of the union 
as exclusive bargaining agent still pend- 
ing on Labor Board orders, the company 
could have delayed negotiations without 
a challenge. So evident, however, was 
the union’s strength in the Rouge plant, 
as revealed in the recent NLRB poll 
(BW—May31'41,p38), that Ford was 
apparently eager to find out what the 
C.1.O. was going to ask. 
@Lunch with Bennett—On Monday, 
union leaders lunched with Harry Ben- 
nett, Ford personnel director. He had, 
according to one umionist’s private aside, 
eaten a great deal, including his famous 
words, “They can bargain until hell 
freezes over but they won't get any- 
thing.” At any rate, all sources agreed 
that the track seemed to be clear for 
down-to-earth contract making. 

Although the company is not yet in 
receipt of definite union demands, what 
they will be is generally known. They 
include: (1) a 10¢-an-hour blanket wage 


When does a machine tool reach the end of 
its productive life ’ Im the America of 
Abundance this question raised little serious 
consideration. In the America of Abundance 
any machine tool, unless of the newest stream- 
lined model, was called obsolete. The America 
of Abundance could wait for “The Machine Tool 
of Tomorrow.” 


Teday, with the sudden realization that 
America is abundant in every essential except 
armaments, we are brought back to funda- 
menials. One is that we must make the most 
of what we have 

The span of life of a machine tool is meas- 
ured an working hours. Yet throughout our land 


“ENGINEERED REBUILDING” PUTS 
IDLE MACHINE TOOLS TO WORK 


many of the industry's vitally needed lathes, 
boring mills and planers lie idle with unused 
working hours, because they are thought to be 
too old. 


For 30 years the Simmons Machine Tool Cor- 
poration has been rejuvenating machine tools 
for today’s demands. In these modern plants 
skilled craftsmen motorize countershaft-driven 
tools, increase capacities, replace worn parts 

. recondition thoroughly. 

You can get the most out of your equipment 
by sending them to Simmons for ENGINEERED 
REBUILDING. Write for details. Simmons 
Machine Tool Corporation, 1731 North Broad- 
way, Albany, N. Y. 
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increase; (2) a shop steward gi 
handling system; (3) a strong 
arrangement; (4) vacations with 
a bonus in lieu of vacation 
other standard features of | 
contracts. 

© Bargaining Factors—How mu 
union will get will be determined 
weight of a number of factors 
influence the bargaining strength 
conferees. One of them is the m 
desire of both parties to avoid a 
strike—strong in the union beca 
government pressure, but even st 
in the company because of anxi 
keep production booming up t 
Aug. | deadline on uncontrolle: 
production. Rouge is now operat 
days a week and, according to in 

is having difficulty in attaining the de 
sired daily production schedule, which 
is geared high to make up the month's 
loss in assemblies caused by the recent 
strike. 

Another factor on which the union 
counts is the precedent which was es. 
tablished when the Mediation Board in. 
tervened in the U.A.W.-General Motors 
dispute (BW—May24’41,p48), and un- 
derwrote a 10¢ an hour pay boost as 
well as other union demands. lord 
which gave a wage boost just before the 
NLRB poll, will contend that this 
should be deducted from the union’s 
wage demands and can find support for 
its position in the new Chrysler agree- 
ment signed this week (page 59). 


PITTSBURGH TRUCK TIEUP 


The city of Pittsburgh, armament- 
producing hub, was in a virtual state of 
siege this week as a truck drivers’ strike 
isolated the community from its mar- 
kets and supply sources and blocked the 
movement of everything except perish- 
ables. Many defense plants, principally 
subcontractors fabricating and _process- 
ing military steels, were hard hit. Larger 
mills with rail sidings were burdening 
steam trafic with emergency shipments 

The strike was led by A.F.L.’s Team 
sters’ Union and involved 1,700 drivers 
The union’s contract with 179 local, 
intrastate, and interstate freighters based 
in Pittsburgh expired last week end and 
the tieup came as employers turned 
down a 10¢-an-hour pay raise demand 
The drivers were paid 85¢ an hour 
under the old agreement. Not content 
with holding their own trucks in ga 
rages, strikers were patrolling the high- 
ways, flagging down every load-carrying 
vehicle. 

The strike was holding up delivery 
of special steels used for cartridge clips, 
gunshell forgings, and small arms am- 
munition, but at midweek when federal 
conciliators went into conference with 
the principals, the Army expected ear!\ 
relief, for the conferees were to remain 
in continuous session until a settlement 
was made. 
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The Bridges Front 


Web of strikes developing 
as deportation trial nears close. 


Planes, ships, lumber, and ware- 
houses have been affected. 
\Vith Harry Bridges’ deportation trial 


nearing its end in San Francisco this 
week. the Australian’s followers were 


iCd 


ding or threatening strikes on the | 


\Vest Coast involving shipyards and | 
warehouses in the San Francisco Bay | 


area, lumber mills and logging camps in 
the Northwest and the aircraft industry 
in Southern California. 

While Bridges’ lieutenants in lumber 
were scrapping with the Mediation 
Board in Washington (page 58), Bridges- 
dominated leaders of A.F.L. machinists 
were seeing to it that few metal workers 
went into Bay-area shipyards through 


machinist picket lines (BW—May31'41, 


p5l). Meanwhile, in San Francisco, 


Bridges’ own union, C.1.O0.’s_ Interna- | 
tional Longshoremen and Warehouse- | 
men, were staging its first strike since | 


1938 against 190 wholesale establish- 
ments in the Golden Gate district. 
e Aviation Wrangle—Further south in 


the aircraft manufacturing center around 


Los Angeles, Bridges’ associates, Wynd- 
ham Mortimer and Lew Michener, were 
wrangling with the North American 
\viation Co. over a pay increase which 
again threatened a serious strike, nar- 
rowly averted before through Mediation 
Board intervention. 


The shipbuilding strike was setting | 


the biggest hurdle for government con- 
ciliators. ‘he most hopeful sign for a 
speedy resolution of the shipyard paraly- 
sis was the news that Bethlehem Steel, 
operator of the largest yard involved, was 
prepared to sign a contract with the 
metal trades unions incorporating all the 
terms, save a closed-shop provision, 
which appear in the West Coast Ship- 
building Stabilization Agreement (BW— 
Apr.19°41,p33). Bethlehem’s action, 
when it comes, is expected to cut some 
of the ground out from under strike 
leaders who told a senatorial committee 
that their quarrel was with Bethlehem. 
@ Office-W orker 
warehouse strike is the aim to raise the 


pay of women workers to a scale higher | 


than that which prevails in most San 
Francisco offices. If this 


ofice-workers in the city. 
I'he warehouse contract which ex- 


pired June 1 provided a 75¢-an-hour | 


wage for men and a 45¢-an-hour rate for 
women. Employers agreed to push up 
the scale for men to 85¢ and were will- 
ing to boost women to 50¢, but the 
union insisted on a dime raise for women 
and struck when it wasn’t forthcoming. 
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WHO IS THE 


MAN FOR THIS MACHINE? 


@ Efficiency demands placing the right men 
in the right jobs! Prudence demands accu- 
rate, complete personnel records to avoid 
possible costly conflicts with Federal 
governing bodies. Protection against espio- 
nage and sabotage requires personnel 
records that thoroughly delve into employes’ 
backgrounds. These requisits call for Kardex 
Visible Systems for sound Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


SUCH USERS AS THESE 


Among the many government agencies and 
large and small defense and non-defense 
companies which have adopted Kardex for 
Personnel Control are: Lockheed Aircraft 


Corp., Anchor Hocking Glass Co., Sterling 
National Bank, Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
State of California, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Lit Brothers, Mutual Benefit, Health 
& Accident Assoc., American Water Works, 
and Washington Gas Light Co. 


PROFITABLE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


You must £vow your personnel to benefit 
fully from their capabilities . . . to promote, 
demote and shift. You must have at your 
fingertips, in quickly accessible form, a// the 
facts. Only in Kardex will you find the speed 
and surety of reference and analysis. Only in 
Kardex will you find all the control and 
profitable personnel administration aids. 


Drive — Behind the | 


object is | 
achieved, Bridges will get a powerful | 
sales argument for his drive to organize | 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO, NEW 


BRANCHES 


You should take advantage of the accumu- 
lated experience of many leading organiza- 
tions in profitably solving personnel record 
keeping problems. Send today for Reming- 
ton Rand’s new leather-bound folio which 
incorporates all the latest developments in 
personnel record systems. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Dept. BW -441 
Buffalo, New York 


Please send me your new presentation 
sonnel Administration with Record Control 
is no cost or obligation. 
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Defi for NDMB 


| Mediation board is chal. 
lenged by lumber strikers who 
term settlement proposa! “sli 


out strike-breaking device ” 


The National Defense \{ 

Board has met its first direct « 

‘Twelve thousand striking lum! 
| ers, representing one C.1.O. f, 

| the Puget Sound timber area 
fused to return to work on te: 
the ay Make it your business to see that every man in posed by an NDMB panel and endo 
ping goxale) is one of your plant wears his safety equipment. If your | [!is week by the full board. “Av alloy 


more than 300 different . labor-busting and strike-breakir 
typesof WILLSONGog- present equipment causes discomfort and slows 5 1B Cevice 
was the phrase which O. M. Orton, wt 


fonceivable industiat down efficiency WILLSON DUAL PROTECTION leads the i ah nig 
use and condition. ; * eads the strikers in their demand { 
may be the answer. All WILLSON eye protective a 74¢ wage boost, used after his Was! 
and respiratory devices are designed and individ- ington conference to describe the boa 
ually tested to insure both maximum proposal that the men go back t 
protection and comfort to the wearer. | while an impartial committee stud 
Consult your local WILLSON Safety the whole question on the assurance thy 
Service Representative or write direct any pay increases would be applied ret 
for catalog and complete information. | 4¢tively. Since Philip Murray and ot! 
| C.1.O. leaders had endorsed the p 
| posal, the factional left-wing nature 
the strike seemed apparent 
Back of labor trouble in timber 
maze of complications which date baci 
to America’s last war effort. ‘Then the 
Industrial Workers of the World 
(known as I.W.W.’s and Wobb 
were a potent force in the Spruce 
fir country. ‘Their agitation for a short: 
work day kept the industry in a turm 
[) and seriously crippled the shipbuilding 
0 YO U HAVE program. In October, 1917, the federa 
government moved in with a tw 
pronged action. First, under the acg 
A fH | D e A N D of the War Department, an Am» 
colonel organized the Loyal Legion | 
Loggers and Lumbermen as an ant 


S a E h 7 F | LI N G I.W.W. organization, and then troop 
“ail marched in to break I.W.W. strikes 
; ; @ From 4-L to A.F.L.—It proved to be 
a S Y ST E M ? an effective move, and the prestige an 
& 


patriotic approval which the 4-L. ass 
ciation won kept it alive in the Nort! 
west timber lands until fairly recenth 
V-CUT POCKET when it became the Industrial Em 
ployees Union, an independent group 


Me € - -ver- abor 
There is nothing like an old, inefficient file Me ty AG After an involved seven-month Lab 


t Board hearing on charges of being 4 
and system for losing valuable papers, wast- company union, the I.E.U. joined the 


ing time and money. All this is ended when — s A.F.L. Along with other A.F.L. units. 
the Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard file and the © and in concert with a section of the 
Safeguard filing plan are used. They make . | C.1.O. timber workers who were dissatis 

; ili os | fied with their officials for alleged Com 
it easy to have quick, accurate filing and 


er< : k d munist connections, I.E.U.’s 6,000 
finding with less work and expense. NEW TRI-GUARD WAY members plus another 10,000 unionists 


. : : Guides slide on three rods struck and won substantial pay increases 
Let us prove how this revolutionary improve- "''™ O°, ona re last December (BW —Dec.14’40,p40 


ment in filing can benefit you. See the local Content connet dono ent in- Tee section of he Cit hick Gl 
Globe-Wernicke dealer or write to us for afb aan et a | not participate in that strike is the group 


: ‘ Ae aa : 4 bt 
more information. involved in the present dispute. Led 

President Orton of the International 
Woodworkers of America, the strikers 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. refused to accept the terms won last 


| December. 


+ 
td 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + HELMETS - GAS MASKS 
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Chrysler Ups Pay 
Increase of 8¢ an hour is 


granted though contract still has 
months to run. Union agrees 


pact will hold till Nov. 1, 1942. 


in spite of the fact that a contract in 
force fixed wage rates until next Decem- 
ber, the Chrysler Corp. agreed this week 
to a general wage increase of S¢ an hour 
in response to demands of the United 
Automobile Workers Union (C.1.O.). 

In addition to the blanket raise, 
Chrysler employees with a year’s senior- 
ity will get a $45 bonus at Christmas. 
lhe cost of all this to the company is 
estimated at $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year. 
@ Demand Fulfilled—The wage increase 
was granted following union demands 
that Chrysler match the 10¢-an-hour 
wage increase obtained from General 
Motors (BW—May 24'41,p48). ‘The cur- 
rent 8¢ raise, added to the 2¢-an-hour 


increase granted last December, fulfills | 


the union’s demand according to Rich- 
ard Frankensteen, U.A.W. Chrysler 
Division director. The $45 bonus rep 
resents a $5 increase over the amount 
paid last year. 

Corporation officials said that the 
union has agreed to a stipulation pro 
viding that neither party to the agree- 
ment may ask for any amendments priot 
to Nov. 1, 1942. How much the union 
will feel bound by this next year if the 
cost of living soars is anybody's guess. 
@ “Highest "Paid’ Hailing the new 
Chrysler pay scale, the union said that 
the company’s rates now make Chrysler 
employees the highest paid in the auto 
industry in most classifications. Union 
negotiators at Ford’s, however, were 
making a serious effort to pin that title 
on the big independent (page 56). 


RAIL COUNTERDEMAND 


Knowing that railway labor mediation 
has always operated to “split the differ- 
ence” between demands and the status 
quo, the Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference moved last week to counter 
the demand of operating rail unions for 
a 30% wage increase (BW—May24'41, 
p8). Action of the Eastern rail execu- 
tives is expected to be followed by other 
carrier groups. 

The management move is directed 
against working-rule practices long im- 
posed by unions on steam transporta- 
tion. “Feather-bedding,” the term for 
payments made without actual work 
being done, is the special target. Serving 
notice that the roads want to revise 
these work rules makes them the sub- 
ject for bargaining and mediation. In 
this way management hopes to pare 
down inevitable pay increases. 
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-bLy A years 


AMERICAN factories can 
turn out guns, tanks, ships and planes 
faster than the rest of the world com- 
bined. Yet, tooling up for this colossal 
job has handed American industry its 
toughest production crisis in history. 


Number one bugaboo: Most machine 
tools needed for modern production 
are still fashioned individually or in 
small lots, 

Dramatic exceptions are the metal and 
woodworking machines developed by 
Delta engineers during fourteen years of 
tireless experimentation and now turned 
out by modern production methods. 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of low-cost, 
finishing machines ecut-off machinesecircular saws e band sawsescroll sawse lathes ¢ jointers « shapers 


With every excess pound eliminated, 
these fighting-trim machines do the work 
of the older machine goliaths, cost one 
third to one tng as much, yet have the 
added flexibility and portability that 
today’s crisis demands. 

Today you will find these products of 
Delta ingenuity and research, by the 
hundred of thousands, not only in class 
rooms where youth is training to man our 
industrial front, but in airplane factories 
and arsenals, contributing to the nation’s 
all out defense. 

Delta engineers beat a crisis to the gun 
—by 14 years! Let us tell you about Delta 
machines. 


Helping Give America Wings 


At Eclipse Aviation, a division of the 
Bendix Corporation, there are hundreds 
of Delta machines rendering splendid 
service in the production of aircraft parts. 
In scores of leading aeroplane plants and 
their subsidiaries—thousands of Delta 
drill presses, saws, cut-off machines and 
other tools are playing a vital role in 
expanding aeroplane production. 


quality drill presses « grinders ¢ abrasive 
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COMMODITIES 


Tire Restriction? 


Crude rubber problem is 
causing Washington to seek 
ways for choking off part of 
consumer demand. 


‘The rubber problem is in a fair way 
to be passed nght on to the consumer. 
Purchase of tires for noncommercial 
uses probably will have to be restricted 
even though no shortage of rubber has 
actually developed as yet. 

Ihe point is that consumption of 
both crude and reclaimed rubber has 
been mounting steadily, as shown by the 
chart below. ‘The sea lanes have been 
kept open and ships have been avail- 
able to meet the demand for rubber 
thus far. But, if we are to guard against 
interruption of shipments, officials in 
Washington believe we should build 
the stockpile much more rapidly. 

@ Here Are the Figures—Record use of 
crude rubber has gone a long way 
toward nullifying record imports. ‘The 
government-held stockpile has grown 
steadily but it still amounts to only 
178,000 tons. An additional 152,000 
tons is in private hands in this country, 
making a total of 330,000. Add to that 
the 153,000 tons aboard ships bound for 
the United States and the ‘‘on hand 
and afloat” figure comes to 483,000 


tons, or a little more than 64 months’ 
supply at present rate of consumption. 
In normal times a 64-months’ supply 
would be a depressingly large quantity. 
Today it looks alarmingly small, at least 
to those who take a pessimistic view of 
the shipping situation. Moreover, the 
recent uprush which carried the price 
to 25¢ a lb. (New York) demonstrated 
that alarm is sufficiently widespread to 
breed runaway markets. 
@ Peacetime Use Dwarfed—Consump- 
tion of crude in the United States in 
the first four months of this year is 
estimated at 266,000 tons by the, Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association. ‘That 
dwarfs peacetime use even in a com- 
modity-boom year like 1937, when con- 
sumption for the same period was only 
209,000 tons. And the trend is still up! 
Contributing to this record use of 
rubber has been the very high rate of 
tire sales by manufacturers. The auto- 
mobile companies took 9,809,000 orig- 
inal equipment tires in the first four 
months of this year against 7,924,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1940 and 
8,732,000 in the like 1937 months. 
@ Replacement Tires—Sales of replace- 
ment tires (to dealers) and exports 
brought total manufacturers’ shipments 
for the four months to 21,313,000 cas- 
ings. As May and June bring a very 
large seasonal rise in shipments of re- 
placement tires, the figure for the first 
half of the year should break all records. 
To choke off some of the consumer 


demand is an uppermost tho; 
Washington at the moment. ©} 
substantial reduction in the nu: 
automobiles manufactured in t! 
ing new-model year will cut d 
original-equipment requirement 
consumer demand for replaceny 
will continue large. 

e Antihoarding Plans—To prey: 
hoarding of tires not needed | 
ately, plans have been suggest 
as one to require the buyer to 

the old tire to prove that he 

needs the replacement. Howey: 
such schemes at once suggest difl 
in administration, so it appear 
that priorities may have to be 

to reduce the number of tires 

available. 

Meanwhile, official efforts hay: par 
tially succeeded in forcing a redictio; 
in crude rubber prices. Higher margin 
to curb speculation, threats of an order 
to fix ceiling prices, and the proposa 
for priorities to reduce actual require 
ments have backed quotations 


from 25¢ a lb. to less than 22¢. 


Shoes Hit a Ceiling 


At least, that seems to be 
the import of Henderson’s action 
on hides, timed with OPM’s re- 
jection of Army footgear bids. 


ht in 


NVOKE 


tualh 


dowt 


Was it mere coincidence that L.con 
Henderson demanded a ceiling of | 5¢ a 
Ib. on hide prices (light native cows 
July takeoff) simultaneously with gov 
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Although the rubber stockpile is growing, efforts in this 
direction have been retarded by record use of rubber to 
meet, among other things, tremendous demand for tires, 
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as these charts show. Both shipments of tires by manv- 
facturers and use of crude rubber for the first four months 


of 1941 eclipsed all records. 
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ernment rejection of bids on 1,000,000 
pairs of shoes for the Army and 283,000 


ht in for the Civilian Conservation Corps? 
nus 4nd was it a further coincidence that 
- the OPACS chief made his announce-| 66 
om ment just before the shoe fair held in Get that 
1 or Boston this week? 
But These were two of the pertinent ques- 9 
tare tions being asked in the shoe trade bomber! 
even as the raw hide people and the - 
the tanners conferred with Henderson about 
=e his intention to make the 15¢ price off- “Enemy raider ahead!” 
my cial rather than tentative. Meanwhile, The keen-eyed gunner 
nash the entire industry was pretty much swings his sights 
tualh marking time pending clarification of on the target, thumbs 
= its price ideas. the firing button. 
mee e Whose Ox Is Gored?—Packing houses Cosnsiiaah Gens. 
, which skin the cattle and sell the hides This is an R.AF. 
eer" naturally weren't too pleased at the gunnery test. 
™ prospect of a cut to 15¢ a Ib. from The “gun” is a camera, 
- recently prevailing prices around 164¢. recording hits 
duuctios lanners didn’t like the sharp rise in photographically... the 


hargin 
nh order 
OpoOsa 
CQ UTE 


dow 


ing 


prices. Yet they always must carry sub- 
stantial inventories, and they weren't 
too happy at the prospect of taking a 
loss on hides accumulated at going quo- 
tations over the last few weeks. Shoe 
manufacturers howled bloody murder 
over an action which seemed aimed at 
driving down finished prices by means 
of regulating only one factor in costs. 
But it was good news to the volume dis- 
tributors who saw a chance that recently 


target, a model plane 
on a wire. A game? 
Yes ... but the stakes 
are life and death. 

For it is through 

such tests that 

English gunners 
develop their eye 

for actual air combat. 


For men and equipment, 


to be posted advances of 5¢ to 20¢ a pair on America, wey demands 
iction shoes retailing between $2 and $5 might testing. But it’s sew, 
’ be beaten down. costly. And today’s 
S re- hese large distributors, who hold a omeonpinny fam fr 
vids. dominant position particularly in wom- — ry 2 Shentcoigaed 
en’s shoes, have strongly opposed higher Bayt or Succes 
dees ~~ “ate ’ pre-tested, proved 
re prices. ‘They are reported, in fact, to bef oats ASK YOUR PRINTER how pre- 
F1S¢a have been holding off on ordering fall Beri 3 or ee on. peaeripeetc pam 
‘oii shoes in the hope that there might be One such tool He anih ts tas peace 
“aon no advance. They still were in that is Hammermill Bond, the toughest paper tests, 
mood as they appeared at the Boston America’s standard that he can rely on it for 
—-—— shoe fair to place fall orders. paper for letterheads ee: scream Rs me $ 
e Manufacturers’ View—On the other and business forms. ae cal dupes work. 
hand, shoe manufacturers have been Today, more Yet 25 letters or forms on 
7 equally determined to get a markup. printers recommend Lon alge am _— 
hey have been paying more for leather Hammermill Bond than ihond Shattered at 
. and they have granted general increases any other watermarked 
in wages. Spokesmen for the industry paper. They trust it. 
insist that it is absolutely essential to So do their customers. | 8EST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
- charge more for cheaper lines and that Because it's pre-tested MESSAGES. I. For type- 
~ there must be either a boost in prices in the making, proved ee ee 
- or a cut in quality of higher-priced by 29 years of use. erases neatly, ties clea 
4° shoes. carbons. 2. On gelatin or 
The timing of Henderson’s announce- FREE! “21 Ways to Keep A spirit duplicators, use 
e ment, whether intentional or not, pro- metre cio ce nr yd eagle Aieur saree Duplicator. 
jected him right into the middle of speed routine, get rid of de-  @ o, 300 readable copies. 
4 that oy . tails .. . time-saving helps ‘* On stencil duplicators, 
- at argument. It put him in the posi- for specific office jobs. Mail US¢ Hammermill Mimeo- 
a tion of advocating retention of old coupon today for your copy. Bond. Makes 3,000 clear 
2« prices, because he was marking down a. ae roe ned 
the cost of hides even though he obvi- ee ee re 
, ously had done nothing about the higher 
labor costs. 
@ Back to March Prices?—Also, his tim- 
0 ing put him in the position of indicat- 
ing to shoe manufacturers that they LOOK FOR THE waren PAPER 
Sweex had attempted to overcharge the Arm, OUR PLEDGE OF ked: 
office helps chec Mimeo-Bond..- 


he 
Send met Bond... Duplicator. -- 


“e Position. 
h to ‘your company letterhe 


and the CCC. The OPM, which had 
solicited the bids on this government 
business, explained that all the tenders 
were 20¢ to 25¢ a pair higher than those 


Erie, Pa. - 
les of Hammermill 


per Co., 
Samp 


Hammermill Pa 
“21 Ways” book..- 
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FINISHES 


Workman at Oliver's Chicago plant sprays 
new Sherwin-Williams synthetic enamel 


Oliver cuts baking time 407%, 
ends checking, chipping 


LISTERING sun, unheated sheds, driv- 

ing rain, dirt and dust, fruit acids and 
scraping branches. These are a few of the 
elements that make a tractor’s life anything 
but a happy one, and take a toll of all but 
the toughest enamels. 

The Oliver 60—called the neatest row crop 
tractor in the small tractor field—now has 
a really element-proof finish. Oliver’s old 
baking enamel was checking in the field and 
chipping during delivery and in service. 
Touching up after final assembly was a 
bother, too. Then a Sherwin-Williams man 
arrived on the scene, 


NOW TOUGHER, FASTER 


Today Oliver 60’s are rolling down the line | 


under a spray-gun that gives them the slick- 
est, toughest finish they've ever had. They 
come from the oven 30 minutes sooner, too— 
a 40% saving on baking time! And in the 
field, checking has been eliminated, and chip- 
ping and touching-up is practically un- 
heard of. 


A specially-formulated Sherwin-Williams 


synthetic enamel did the trick. 


Oliver 60 at work. Its f ewony must resist 
sun and elements throughout tractor’s life. 


Whether you make tractors or telephones 
or tackers, you may benefit as greatly as did 
Oliver from a consultation with a 
Sherwin-Williams representa- 
tive. No obligation, of course 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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| paid in March. The implication clearly 
was that the manufacturers should go 
back to their March prices, and Hender- 
son’s price ceiling appeared to back up 
OPM’s stand. 

The one hopeful sentiment, voiced 
fairly extensively throughout the tan- 
ning and shoe manufacturing trades, 
was that price ceilings would ultimately 
tend to stabilize conditions in the indus- 

| try. There is a widespread feeling that 

| such stabilization will put a stop to 

| buying which is strongly suspected of 
representing excessive accumulation of 
inventory. 


IMPORTS OF HIDES 


Imports of hides (which are sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations) recently have 
mounted to unusually high levels. The 
Commodity Exchange of New York 
estimates May imports at 700,000 raw 
hides. This compares with 532,000 
actually imported in April and only 
195,000 in May of last year. 


COFFEE TROUBLES 


When the international cartel set 
coffee quotas 15,900,000 bags were 
allotted to the United States for the 
first year—more than this country ever 
consumed in one year. But so avid has 
been buying that the allotment already 
has been boosted by 259,757 bags. 
Large roasters, according to prevalent 
| reports in the trade, bought just about 
| everything in sight, leaving the smaller 
roasters to scramble for supplies. 


FINANCE : 
|.B.A.’s New Goal} 


Although bidding battle fp 
over, appointments indicate tha | 
broader campaign to improvell 
public relations is in offing Jf 


The protracted battle against ¢ 
pulsory bidding for public utility 
ties was lost by the Investment Banke; 
Association, but that isn’t going to sto 
the association’s drive to fost: 
public understanding of the 
This fact was made clear at 
when the I.B.A. announced 
ments which would appear to broade 
the program rather than contract it 

Key men in the public information 
program naturally are the men on }{ 
committee which guides the effort, 
the present step involves an increay 
from six to ten members. New appoint 
ees are Charles R. Blyth, president 
Blyth & Co., San Francisco; Albert 
Gordon, a New York partner in Kidde: 
Peabody & Co.; Edward Hopkins: 
Jr., of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, a: 
Cloud Wampler of Stern, Wampler ¢ 
Co., Chicago. 

e@ At the Helm Till Fall—Emmctt | 
Connely, president of the I.B.A. a 
full-time chairman of the publi 

formation committee, will continue | 
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head the group until the annual con- 
vention of the association late next fall. 
At that time, however, he has an 
nounced that he will refuse to accept a 


third term as president of the organ 
vation, and that he will give up the 
paid job on the public information 
Prmmittee (BW—May24'41,p56). 
When Mr. Connely first announced 
the intention of relinquishing these two 
important positions it was generally 
assumed that the aggressive public rela 
tions campaign was to slacken or per 
haps to end. However, Mr. Connely had 
several good reasons for stepping aside. 
He declared that the presidency should 
rotate to prevent self-perpetuation of 
any management and to assure infusions 
of new blood. As to the full-time com 


mittee job, he was on leave of absence 


from the First of Michigan Corp. and 
was obliged, by the nature of the work, 
to spend a large part of his time away 
from his family. 

e Broadening of Objectives—Ihe prob 


able effect of the changes in the public 


information committee will be a broad 
ening of the objectives. Its broad 
motive in the past has been public en 


lightenment, of course. But it has had | 


two very specific duties which over 
shadowed the basic idea. The com 


mittee was leading the fight against the | 
Securities and Exchange Commission's | 
pet idea of competitive bidding, and it | 
was driving for comprehensive revision | 


of federal securities legislation. 

The bidding fight is over. Some of 
the desired amendments to the securi 
ties laws now are fairly well assured of 
acceptance. ‘Thus two major problems 
are in large part removed from the scope 
of the committee’s operations. A very 
natural development would be a return 
to the broad purpose of telling the pub 
lic who the bankers are, how they oper 
ate, and why they should exist. 

e Geographic Representation—Appoint 
ment of the new members of the com 


mittee contributes admirably to such a | 
broadening of the campaign, because of | 
an improved geographical distribution | 
of representatives if for no other reason. | 
Present members who will continue to | 
serve, in addition to Mr. Connely, are | 


John S. Fleek of Hayden, Miller & Co., 


Cleveland; Edward H. Hilliard of | 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son, Louisville; John | 
K. Starkweather of Starkweather & Co.., | 


New York; John O. Stubbs of Whiting, 
Weeks & Stubbs, Boston, and Jay N. 
Whipple of Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hopkinson’s appointment adds a 
Philadelphian to the group and, in addi 
tion, brings the prestige of an old house 


which, until recently, was affiliated with | 


Morgan Stanley & Co. Mr. Blyth is one 
of the best known investment bankers 
on the West Coast and his company has 
4 nationwide distribution organization. 


Mr. Gordon and Mr. Wampler are from | 


cities already represented on the com- 
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A bottery of 4 electro-anolyzers 
determines copper content alloy. 


Vigilant Inspection Safeguards 


= AMPCO against Wid tlre 


a 


~~ 


Checking hordness of 
ports by Rockwell! mochine 


Working with the finest precision instruments procurable, a 


corps of skilled inspectors keep a constant, unrelaxing 
check on every step in the production of AMPCO METAL— 


from the melting furnaces to the machining of finished parts. 


In one sense, these men maintain the quality reputation of 


AMPCO—but in a larger sense they safeguard the reputa- 


tion of more than 2000 manufacturers who depend on 
the unfailing performance of AMPCO METAL for vital, 
highly stressed parts in products or production tools. 


At Your Service 


Your requirements will receive painstak- 
ing attention. AMPCO METAL offers en- 
gineers an alloy of the aluminum bronze 
class with exceptional resistance to wear, 
fatigue, impact and corrosion. It's the 
metal that performs where all others fail. 


Made in six grades, to a hardness of 
352 Brinell. Our engineers will welcome 
your inquiry and supply full information. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW-6 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BUSHINGS oe ethe unusual 
wear-resistant qualities of AMPC( 
METAL appeal to designing eng 
neers. Service life is increosed 
several times. 


GEARS e «« the toughness ond 
wear resistance typical of AMPCO 
METAL recommend it for ol! types 
of gears, ranging from a fraction of 
a pound to hundreds of pounds eact 
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Turning the ‘‘Searchlight’’ on Opportunities 
This service to Business Week readers appears in Isat and 
Srd issues of the month only. Copy for scheduled issucs 
required 9 days in advance. RATES: 50 cents per word or 
$2.50 per line (or fraction) per insertion, payable in ad 
tance. Minimum charge $5.00. Discount of 10% on orders 
for imaertion in four consecutive issues. Publication bor 
replies forwarded with- 
Address bow number +: 0/0 
b2nd St., New York, N. Y. 


number addresses count ae 2 words; 
out additional charge 
Business Week, 330 W 


PEOPLE 
positions open 


*VALUATION ENGINEERS: Experience 
essential in hydro-electric steam-electric, 
menufactured and natural gas utility inven- 
tories and valuations. State experience and 
salary expected. Box 241 


employment service 

* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,- 
000 positions may contact employers through 
our confidential services. Estab. 26 yrs. 
National Business Bourse, 20 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 

en 


| 

* EXECUTIVE LIAISON—Experienced in 
management ; personnel office systems, 
sales. Specialist in problems of organiza- 
tion. Reputation for loyalty, and assuming 
responsibilities. Having also represented 
firms abroad, speak fluent Spanish, French, 
German. Good personality, habits, appear- 
ance. Age 35, married. Open to offers. 
Box 235 

* EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE 
ABLE. One who knows how to 
money and materials together—to make and 
sell durable goods to general and special 
markets at a profit. Understands manage- 
ment and knows how to solve production 
and personnel problems. Experienced indus- 
trial publication editor and writer—indus- 
trial consultant—-and manufacturing gen- 
eral manager. Specialized knowledge of 
the electrical industry and wide acquain- 
tance throughout all industry. If you need 
an executive who knows how to get results 
write Box 237. 


* PLANT ENGINEER position desired by 
Licensed Professional Engineer, 27 years 
experience in design, construction and 
appraisals of industrial plants; installation 
of machinery and service equipment; main- 
tenance, under budget control, of buildings, 
machinery, power plant, water supply and 
village properties; fixed asset accounting 
and industrial safety program. Box 244. 


s ICES 
ERVICES S postal 


advertising 
written 


* YOUR HOUSE ORGAN 
produced by a _ specialist. Fee basis. 
customer 


ployee, dealer or 
280 Madison Ave., 


Robert Kaye, 
NN. ¥- 

technical 
* TECHNICAL INFORMATION concerning 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, business 
problems, supplied by engineering group at 
low cost. Write without obligation. Box 245. 


FINANCIAL 
capital needed 
* CAPITAL NEEDED. Quebec Gold Prop- 


erty, Boulamaque District. Great prospects. 
For sale or part interest. Box 242. 

x , 
PROPERTY 

mining 

* COAL PROPERTY. For sale or lease. 
Approximately 275 acres of partly devel- 
oped coal land near Salineville in Eastern 
Ohio, located on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, can be acquired on easy terms by 
responsible party. Box 239. 
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AVAIL- 
put men, 


and 
Em- 
magazines. 
New York, 


| mittee but both of them are among 
the more prominent members of the 
association. 

@ On Exchange’s Board—Moreover, Mr. 
Gordon's appointment carries some ad- 
ditional significance as he has just been 
elected a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange’s governing board, as has Mr. 
Starkweather. These two, presumably, 
will act as coordinators in the program 
of financial community cooperation on 
desired amendments to the securities 


laws. Mr. Starkweather is a member of 
the Big Board and has been a leader in 
the 1.B.A.’s federal legislation program. 
Mr. Gordon, a partner in a stock ex- 
change firm although not a seat holder, 


is among the new crop of 
Wall Street. 


GROCERY MERGER 


Consolidation of two major 
chains seemed almost certain this wee 
after James Reeves, president of Da 
Reeves, Inc., let it be known that } 
stores probably would be merged yw; 
Safeway Stores. At the present stage 
negotiations, an agreement has been ¢; 
tered into for absorption of tly 
Reeves stores (all but seven are 
York City) by Safeway, which o; 
in the Western states, Maryland 
ginia, the District of Columbia 


THE MARKETS 


“Good Leadership” 


Stocks this week had another of those 
brief but rather brisk upturns which 
have been keeping hope alive in the 
bulls. It was one of those highly selec- 
tive affairs, but the old-line investment 
favorites were sufficiently prominent on 
the rise so that the leadership was writ- 
ten down as “good.” 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
was pretty typical of this so-called good 
leadership. ‘Telephone for some time 
dragged along at 150, where it vields 
6% at its long-standing dividend rate of 
$9 annually. That seemed to be one of 
those resistance levels by which traders 
place so much store. So, when A. T. & T. 
finally came to life, nudging up to 
around 152, it attracted no little atten- 
tion. Then, at midweek, it broke loose 
to run up above 157 

Needless to say, that’s not a really 
spectacular gain, percentagewise, for a 
stock selling at $150. Yet, in days as 
dull as these, it is plenty to inspire a 
good deal of conjecture. Around bro- 
kerage houses you heard that there was 
fair investment- -buying coming into the 
dividend-payers, that timid shorts were 
closing out their commitments. And 
once again it was remarked that a stock 
list which can so long resist disappoint- 
ing foreign news is in at least a fair 
position for an intermediate rally. 

If there was any single factor in the 
news which could be singled out to ac- 
count for the improved action of stocks, 
it would have been the disinclination of 
Congress to accept the ‘Treasury's more 
stringent plan for excess-profits taxation. 
Yet this must have been offset, in a 
measure, by the War Department's bill 
to allow the President to draft industry 
during the emergency. Certainly there 
was very little of a reassuring character 
from the international front. 

Several individual stock groups were 
snagged on uncertainties arising from 
federal controls. Shares of the hide, 
leather, and shoe companies, for ex- 


ample, eased fractions on account of the 
move to control hide prices and 
certainties over the future course of sho 
prices. 

Similarly, the oil shares put on 
exhibition to welcome appointment 
“Honest Harold’’ Ickes as czar of the 
petroleum industry. Companies market 
ing products in the Eastern states ax 
troubled about their ability to delive 
gasoline and fuel oil, and this foun 
mild reflection in the stock market 
West Coast companies are on the carpe! 
for the latest advance in prices, and that 
too made itself felt. Even the shar 
of companies operating in the centr 
states, where problems are at a min 
mum, were fidgety. 

Rail-equipment issues reflected the 
best buving in some time on indication 
of sustained orders from the railways 
the belief being that freight cars would 
get steel priorities. Agricultural imple 
ment shares added to their recent gains 
also on the belief that raw materials 
would be granted to the farm equipment 
manufacturers. 

Further emphasizing the fact that 
buying has centered in the heavier line 
in the last few days might be mention 
of fair advances in the electrical equip 
ment stocks, in the metals, in two or 
three of the machinery shares, in the 
shipbuilders, and, to a lesser extent, in 
some of the steels. Among the wa 
babies, the aircraft list did material 
better than for some time past. 


Security Price Averages 


Lae Week Monti 
Week . Ago 
Stocks 
50 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 
U. S. Government 


93.0 
28.6 
44.0 


92.9 
29.8 
45.0 


89.9 
65.9 
101.0 
111.3 


89.9 90.3 
65.7 68.0 
101.1 101.3 
111.1 111.2 


Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. except 
government bonds which are from the Federa! Re 
serve Bank of New York. 
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Latin Priorities 


claim they must secure, with estimated 


ie minimum amounts (their estimates) on 
‘De which they can get along. A special 
- ne U.S. prepares to allot sup- assistant to Sumner W elles, Undersec 
oh ‘ F Reed of retary of State, is checking these lists 
ies plies to 20 repub ics anead © against (1) each country’s total imports | 
oh domestic civilian demands. Lists of every item in recent years, (2) the 
‘eh ‘ amounts which the Rockefeller inter- | 
ne Hi of needs now studied. American committee estimates to be 
in Nex minimum requirements, and (3) the 
perate Washington is almost ready to an- findings of experts in the Department 
nd, Vir nounce a system of priorities for Latin of Commerce who are familiar with the 
America. economic situation in individual coun- 
——— The plan, under consideration for _ tries. 
nearly six weeks, will give priority rat- @ U.S. Objectives—Plan of the Wash- 
ings on a long list of supplies which the ington authorities who have been work- 
20 nations south of the Rio Grande ing on the project is to build “Good 
it of the claim they must have if they are to keep Neighbor” ties by helping the Latin 
nd wo their railroads operating, their electric American nations during an emergency, 
all dies power plants from breaking down, and to create a post-war market for United 
“ff certain industries from closing their States exports in countries which have 
doors. counted heavily on European—particu- P . 
fer d e Estimates Provided—The governments __ larly, German—supplies in vormal times: Against the Stealthy Invasion 
of the of most of the 20 Latin American re- to strengthen the economies of several of -EAG 
aailies publics have already supplied the State countries which have been badly shaken HERK 
sees on Department with lists of the goods they by wartime trade dislocations; and, in Tho Gemeneeet, instilinns Ging dheuteih tors 
is its silent, unseen undermining of efficiency. 
» deliver It affects stamina and accuracy of ALL 
s found workers in hot weather — on hot jobs. 
wart | Wares Listed for Latin Sales Drive (2."As te savers salt balance in the stem 
le Carpet ; is Gievathod,, Gane is a po sy lowering, of 
and that Last week, Argentina announced that it had induced representatives of ee And, prodecion cullen. 
e share 10 internationally-known United States businesses to cooperate in the forma- That's Heat-Fag. It has long taken a ter- 
- centr tion of a new promotion agency to push sales of little-known Argentine oy pale ny ae Py aye 
a min products in the United States (BW—May31"41,p57). a meee Oe = a = 
This week, Buenos Aires released a list of nearly 150 items which will be make it easy for workers to ‘replace the 
ted the promoted by the new agency through headquarters soon to be established am tae Cy Sweating. 
lications in New York. Hope of the promoters is that they can sell at least $1,000,000 . 
railways a month of these varied items, which will give the Argentine that much 
rs would more dollar exchange for supplies it wants to buy in this country. 
1 imple ‘Two worries hang like dark clouds over the project: 
nt gains, (1) Will there be enough space on already-crowded northbound ships to SALT TABLETS 
naterials handle the additional merchandise? 
uipment (2) Will the United States grant priority rating on at least minimum Place pers oe At 
supplies of machinery, parts, and certain key raw materials to keep Argentina’s ini ating a 
act that industries operating? lets, one at a dans quidite, cleanly, and 
rier lines Here is a sampling of the 150 products that the Argentine will promote Se Gea y -B-.---¢ ensty 
mention in the new sales drive: Morton’s salt tablets contain 
i] equip- p = highly refined cote 
peti Agricultural Products: Dried cured meat into convenient tablet 


‘orm, easy to take with a drink 

of water. They dissolve in less 

than sec. after swallowing. 

Order direct from this ad, or 

from your distributor. 
DISPENSERS 

500 Tablet size - - - - - 


1000 Tablet size - - - - - 


Frozen cooked meat 
Preserved meat specialties 
Tanned leather 

Wild animal skins 
Concentrated calf liver 
Gelatin 

Glvcerine 

Hair: guat, hare, cattle 


Vegetable oils 

Cotton linters 

Malt sprouts 

Fruit (fresh, dried, or preserved) 
Bird seed 

Cereal molasses 

Resins 


, in the 
‘tent, in 
the wa 
aterially 


Yerba Mate cs —Case of 9000 
Medicinal herbs or Salt Tablets - -- - § 
Oats, barley, wheat, corn, rye (in almost pees 10 grain 
gi . . Cheese Combination Salt-Dextrose 
~ a any form) $ 
: Seeds: alfalfa, sunflower, vegetables, pea- Miscellaneous Products: Tablets, per case - 
2.9 88.9 nut, rapeseed, sesame, soybean, sudan Oil: whale, seal, fish 
9.8 4 grass, castor bean, millet Dog food (powdered, preserved, frozen) FREE . .. write on your firm 
(5.0 539 Honey Alcohol letterhead for a pocket size sam- 


ple tube of MORTON'S SALT 
TABLETS, and new folder, “Heot- 
Fag and Salt Tablets." 


Asphalt 
— Pastora! Products: Wine and champagne 


‘ Stearic acid Glue 
- ad Bone carbon Harness 
‘ Blood albumen Glass bottles 


2 1048 , : . 
aes Canned meat Vermicelli 
except for Pre-cooked beef Mining products (except petroleum) 
‘edera! Re 
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There's one sure way to speed up 
production and cut down lifting costs. 
INSTALL ‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS. They 


~ave money—and men. 


Don't let the productive energy of 
your workmen be dissipated by lifting 
dead weight! Let the energy SAVED by 
‘Budgits’ produce faster and more work. 
It will pay in greater profits and in the 
FREEDOM FROM STRAIN AND 
RUPTURE of your men. 


A ‘Budgit’ Hoist can be hung up and 
plugged into any electric socket and 
it is ready for work. They are serving 
farms, warehouses 


now in factories, 


and plants in many industries. 
HW rite us now for full details about‘ Budgit’ 


Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 lbs. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Mokers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hond Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


Regular service from Vancouver to 
Suva. Auckland, Sydney. 


Jourown agent or Canadian Pacific: 41 


4 . 
ofhices in the United States and Canada. | 
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| chains 600; 


Because the war has opened such a 
big market them, dehydrated 
foods are coming in for more atten- 
tion Canada. Packed into one- 
tenth the space required for the orig 
inal food, dehydrated products are 


tor 


mn 


practically imperishable. Two qua: 
of potatoes, for example, can be « 
pressed into an 8-oz. can. After soak 
ing in plain water, 90% of the nm 
ture that has been 
dehydration is restored. 


removed 


several cases, to strengthen our own 
auxiliary defenses in this hemisphere. 
Except where materials are needed 
for some specific defense project—such 
as steel bridges for the Pan-American 
Highway through Central America to 
the Panama Canal or for some of the 
$60,000,000 of airports being built down 
the east coast of South America (osten- 
sibly for Pan American Airways)—the 
new Latin American priorities will rank 
below our own defense business but 
ahead of our civilian demands. 
e What Will Be Revealed—What cach 
Latin American country is asking Wash- 
ington to supply in 1941 on a priority 
basis, including delivery priorities on 
southbound ships, probably will never 
be revealed. Expected only is the final 


announcement from Washington of the | 


amounts this country will attempt to 
deliver after study of the lists. But as a 
sample of materials sought here is a part 
of the original list as submitted by 
Buenos Aires to Washington (in tons): 

Aluminum (all forms) 1,400; graphite 
550; iron ingots 100; rails 16,000; steel 
rods and bars 165,000; sheet iron 110,- 
000; structural steel 40,000; car axles 
150: iron and steel beams 10,000; seam- 


| less tubes 35,000; wire 22,000; galvan- 


ized wire 20,000; and barbed wire 3,000. 

Also included are iron and _ steel 
steel screws 2,000; mag- 
nesium 700; nitrocellulose 50; aviation 


| fuel 120; aviation lubricating oil 120; 


and tinplate 100,000. 
e Careful Scrutinv—W ashington will un- 
doubtedly refuse to release even small 


quantities of some of these product 
Magnesium supplies in the Unit 
States are too small to meet even m 
mum requirements of the growing a 
tion industry. ‘Tinplate, on the ot! 
hand, despite a threatened shortag: 
home, is likely to be supplied t 

Argentine for it is used to make ¢ 
in which “bully beef’ is shipped | 
Britain’s armed forces. But Argentin 
demands will be scrutinized carefull; 


Ottawa Faces Fact 


Realizes it must gear its 
defense effort to that of U.S. 
even though result may be a 
permanent economic merger. 


OTTAWA-—The imagination of Ca 
nadians is stirred by the bold plans 
which are being discussed by industria 
coordination authorities on both side 
of the border. 

Since last fall, American engineers 
have been working on the Newfound 
land base, northernmost of the outposts 
leased to Washington by Britain as 4 
part of the base-destroyer deal. 

@A Permanent Merging?—Then came 
the Hyde Park agreement, followed b 
a whole string of planning missions frot 
Washington. Without any trace of dis 
may, Canadians are beginning to wo! 
der if the emergency coordination ¢! 
the economies of the Domimon an 
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the United States is gong to result in 
4 permanent merging of the economies 
of the two countries. 

The moving finger is seen in (1) the 
direction taken by joint committees 
working on methods for carrying out the 
plans behind the Hyde Park agreement; 
(2) moves already taken for unification 
of wheat policy in the United States 
and Canada, and joint use of storage 
facilities; (3) criss-crossing of missions 
between Washington and Ottawa look- 
ing toward the grooving of price and 
other war controls; and (4) accommoda- 
tion of transborder interests for the 
realization of the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes seaway and power project. 
ePrice Survey Mission—Indicative of 
the will toward consolidation is the 
presence in Ottawa now of a price con- 
trol survey mission from Washington. 
The mission, one of the United States 
officials said, was establishing relations 
so that it would be possible to pick up 
a telephone in Washington and arrange 
price matters with Ottawa without the 
necessity of operating through compli- 
cated diplomatic channels. 

Latest evidence that the tie-in will 
progressively include Great Britain and 
tend towards closer integration of the 
British-American struggle for victory 
over the totalitarian powers is seen in 
the current, feverish discussions for di- 
version to the United States of badly- 
needed reserves of raw materials which 
until now have been held in Canada 
under contract for Britain. 


e What Ottawa Knows—While in many | 


respects Canada is a year ahead of the 
United States in the mobilization of 
resources and productive capacity and 
in the establishment of controls re- 
quired for a full war effort, Ottawa real- 
izes that, although the United States 
may benefit to some extent from Can- 
ada’s trials and errors, the Dominion 
will have to key its defense pace to that 
of its larger partner. 

Increased buying from below the bor- 
der will make it necessary to set up 
parallel controls of all kinds. 

Before long there is likely to be an in- 
terchange of labor similar to the labor 
exchange between Italy and Germany. 
¢ Agricultural Lines—The marketing and 
storage agreements which have already 
been reached for the handling of surplus 
stocks of wheat will be extended soon 
to other agricultural lines. Huge British 
demands for special foodstuffs—such as 
the orders for Canadian bacon placed 
long ago and the demand now for lard 
and canned fruit—will probably be 
shared by the two countries according 
to ability to make prompt deliveries. 

While Canada and the U.S. are 
drawing closer together, Ottawa and the 
province of Ontario are underscoring 
internal differences. Provincial Premier 
Hepburn is threatening a constitutional 
fight against Finance Minister IIsley’s 
15% tax on interest paid to non-resident 
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Miss Burns . . . did I write 
a letter last month? --- 


There’s not much call for 
writing letters in my work, 
as I told the Dictaphone 
man. ‘Me need a dictating 
machine?”’ I said. ‘““Why, 

I don’t write a letter once 

in a blue moon.”’ But 

he said correspondence 

was only one thing 
Dictaphone put through 
faster. So I agreed to try one. 


Pretty soon the advertising manager came 
in with a new promotion idea. With him at 
my desk, I dictated a complete outline of the 
program. Our combined ideas became a 
matter of record immediately, beyond any 
possibility of misunderstanding. 


Next thing I was checking some reports 
when— BANG —a hot idea for boosting 
production hit me. I just reached for 
the Dictaphone and in a few seconds 
had that idea on permanent 

record so I couldn’t forget it! 


Then a customer phoned a special order 
and after he’d given me the dope I 
repeated it to him, with Dictaphone tak- 
ing down every word. No chance for a 
slip-up there—and no delay. After he’d 
hung up I listened back and added 
more instructions. 


That afternoon I cleaned up my work in half 
the time and even dictated a speech for our 
Annual Dinner. With Miss Burns outside to 
intercept callers, I had few interruptions— 

and she herself cleared up two days’ back work. 

As a result, friend, my Dictaphone dictating 
machine is here to stay and the whole office is 
being equipped. And now, by golly, I’m going 

to write a letter...just to see how easy it is! 


The delay and confusion fostered by old-fashioned, two-person dictation 
t be tolerated today. Try the Dictaphone method. Let this modern 
dictating machine help you get things done when they should be done! 


--DICTAPHONE speeds mental production-- 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘“‘What’s an office 

anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
OI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


’ 
| 
! 
| 
I 
} 
] 


—_— — le” 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 
to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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| holders of Canadian bonds other than easter Mediterranean, there 
| federal. He has joined forces with some at home of the growing strail 
| United States investors and protested taming a huge army in the 
W ” | that the levy will hurt Canadian credit. of trying to live on the suppli 
PRIOR ITY | @ What the Issue Involves—Previously, available to the Reich inside | 
under a transborder agreement, the tax _ blockade. 
a on interest payments to non-residents In Berlin, no bottled bee: 
A term signifying first was limited to 5%. It was only in the offered in the cafés or at x 
things first. last wai budget that the rate was stands in the parks since the 
boosted. Ottawa would abandon the _ of April. 
increase if Hepburn would join the  @ Five Cigarettes a Day—Que x 
other provinces im getting out of the nearly every day in front of « oar 
insurance should have pre- income tax field and accept in compen- where Germans wait not too 
i ; sation from the Dominion an amount for the five cigarettes allowe 
ferred classification. equal to the 1940 provincial income tax customer. Officials claim that 
revenue. Hepburn, however, wants to production is 25% larger thai 
protect the province’s hold on the in- mal peacetime output but b 
MAY WE HELP YOU? come tax source. demand of the armed forces ai 
Financial men believe Canada’s $600,-_ larged consumption of tobac 
000,000 war loan will be raised without — civilian population for the shortag 
much difficulty. It is in two maturities: It is increasingly difficult 
10-yr. bonds carrying 3% coupons issued Food Ministry to maintain sti 
at 100 and payable at 101 to vield deliveries, though insiders say t 
3.09, and 54-yr. bonds with 2% coupons an average crop and the scheduled 
issued at 99 and redeemable at 100 to — eries of supplies from the Sovict 
yield 2.19. Payment may be made in Germany will be able to get 
instalments. — , the summer. 
@ Parliamentary Pause—Parliament will @ Shoes Get Scarcer—Less_ fay oral 
adjourn in a few days after finishing the supply situation in other lin 
the regular business of the session. Ad- consumer goods. Shoes, for inst 
journment is in place of the usual ter- are almost unavailable. While unt; 
mination of the session by prorogation cently individual permits for the 
in order that the legislators may be chase of one pair of shoes wer 
called again to ratify the St. Lawrence _ retically obtainable when the appl 
agreement if Congress puts it through. could prove that his only pair was \ 
Before or immediately after adjourn- out, it has now been officially announ 
ment, Prime Minister King will make at that owing to greatly increased 4 
least one cabinet-strengthening move. requirements for shoes and leather: 
| Brooke Claxton, who is a young Mon- applications will be received fo 
| treal lawyer and a member of the Com- time being except for people worki: 
mons, is likely to be made minister in out of doors. At the same time, gov 
charge of information services, perhaps ment authorities are trying to popula 
with jurisdiction over communications, | wooden-soled sandals for both men 4 
especially the public’service broadcasting women during the summer season. B 
system. even to secure a pair of these, a bu 
e An End to Restraint—Ottawa, at the permit is necessary. 
Prime Minister's direction has restrained lextiles are also increasingly sca 
. di its publicity machinery since the war Men's suits and shirts and wom 
for loose - leaf bin ing started—largely out of consideration for stockings are more difficult to obt 
is getting i Quebec isolationist sentiment. Misrep- despite the promise of them to ci 


ponies nr) : resentation in the United States of the holding clothing ration cards, and 
to. be se f 4 stand up under amount of Canada’s aid to Britain has plaints over deteriorating quality 
(aa handling. Many sicher, | Convinced the administration that the heard more or less freely at shop 
lined rings. set close ee restraint should be lifted and one of — ters or in the subway. 

give 600% more Page eS the first steps was naming of a press’ @ Labor Shortage—Not all of the s! 


keep pages from tearing 
al test. | | | 
by actua’. open pages lie flat attaché to the Washington legation. ages are due to a lack of raw mat: 


IK crfectly aligned. Ten colors nn : ' 
ang Poright nickel, Fame Ihe next move will be the creation of It is beginning to be evident now 

lengths. | Write — * a Ministry of Information. Germany, in drafting every availa 
a) ae C Ri. | worker for the army or the defense 
Swing-¢ = Lng | . h | ‘ dustries, is suffering from a serious lal 

of The Fred Goat Co, Ine. | Reic Fee S Strain shortage in consumer-goods factor 

OT14 Dean St. Brooklyn, N. Y. hat is why the government is making 

Pinch on civilian supplies systematic cfforts to develop consume 

goods industries in occupied territori 

becomes more acute. Shoes even when Germany has to provide t! 


can hardly he had at all. Short- raw materials. With the first of the 

, ; supplies, which are just beginning t 

N potty, age of labor is now serious. reach Germany in quantity, Berlin @ 
—_ 1 O-Rine & feunere thorities are meeting some of the mos 
= BERLIN—Though the German war acute shortages. Whether the auth 
machine rolled on to a complete victory _ ties will have enough raw materials t 
in Crete this week and Germany was’ keep these “foreign” factories goin 

one step nearer full domination of the — through another winter is a question 


In family defense, life 
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| or ROFIT & LOSS Advertisement 
eld e 
that — 
the Br 
Over There 
- We're sorry to have to report that we 
shy don’t know what week is being celebrated 
BM in the U.S.A. this week, but we do have 
it on good authority that in Japan this 
resides is Good-Commercial-Morals-and-Shady- 
‘{ransaction-Prevention Week. 
t ciga Read Any Good Ads Lately? 
: ‘a Working on the theory that pink 
. th bras and girdles look unglamorous on 
"i the girls when they (the girls) get tan 
Bi in the summer, Franklin Simon, the | 
a New York department store, has come 
dy through with an idea that may or may 
thai not have them (the girls again) swoon- 
led dk ing all along Fifth Avenue—“Corsets to 
et Un Match Your Suntan! 
t th: A manufacturer has introduced a 
neatly-packaged box of goodies, espe- 
veal cially designed to be sent to the boys 
: at camp, which has the euphonious 
‘aida name, ‘Rookie Cookies. 
il Witty Bros., men's clothiers, adver- 
Pty tise a summer suit called the ‘Trop-Iglo, 
Bang? and—as if that wasn't going far enough 
appli -explain that it s the suit with the 
dog pores that refresh. ; pee et 
ianoth A recent ad run by the Carey Cadillac 
aa renting service in New York—which pro- INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
ane vides chauffered cars for any occasion— 
e* aes “a3 kind a prize for brevity | = - 
and clarity. went: 
‘orkid “Waldorf, James.” How to prepare and present data 
dat “Theater, James.” ° ° ° 
opi cg awa in effective business reports — 
mea a “Goodbye, James.” No matter how simple or how elaborate it is, your business 
ison. By! $9 00. — will obtain unquestioned acceptance and favorable con- 
1 bin UU. sideration with the use of the detailed rules and methods in 
IVAN? this new book. The book offers a single, elastic plan that 
, T bI can be adapted to any type of report in business. 
Wy a Labor's roubles Just Out! 
ss alite National defense turns out to be the 
ad reason for pretty nearly everything these a U . j ~ — Ss S$ FE E Bp re) R T e 
fe days, the cause behind every effect, so 
alit it hardly comes as a surprise to hear the New Second Edition 
sl complaint of a gentleman named Harry io A OO Se Seat ; — 
is Ames of Philadelphia, president of the i; CR bes pein pie essor of Business English, 
an . R. Anderson, Associate Professor of English, 
ka Joint Board of the Hotel and Restaurant University of linois. 468 pp., illus., $3.50. 
Workers’ Union and the Bartenders’ 
sameeye : Union—that so manv of his union mem- This volume gives an organized plan, necessary for the beginner 
hon bers have left their jobs in order to go Pate ae etre sae Pen, oe Se Sovertaesen 
Loner into defense work that he’s even been recommendations in a report. Each step of the plan and the methods 
eam driven to conducting strikes without of presentation is discussed in detail. ‘ 
ote pickets. The newest theory in research methods, in sampling, in question 
sancna naire technique, and in the making of charts and graphs are included 
s making in non-technical language. Discussion and illustration of all the el: 
-onsumer! Punchline ments of a report from cover to index are thorough and easy to 
srritorit ve sant find. Considerable emphasis is given to annual company and mu 
wide 1 Ihe National Association of Manu- nicipal reports. 
“es facturers this week announced that 11 : 
eine 1 famous war correspondents were making EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY H 
aalte 6 a 12-day, “streamlined,” fact-finding McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., NW. Y. C. ; 
Fhe moe tour of the key defense production cen- twill saad 4508, pias tow come petage, er reram beck peripatd. (Postage paid ca erdere eccompenioad 
pa ters of the U.S. Then, having made by remittance.) : 
intake | that statement and after dutifully listing | $ Name -----..---::000cessescseeeeesseeeeeseereeeceseneeees ; 
< oon ¢@ch of the 11 correspondents’ names, Position : 
sation the N.A.M. apparently looked at the City and State....... , ; bcos Company . ‘ : 
announcement it had made and found (Books sent om approval m U. & and Canada only.) : 
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| it dull—lacking in punch, sock, 


Whether it took hours and hy 
concentrated effort to add thex 
ties to the original announcen 
whether the whole thing was just 
stantaneous burst of inspiration, | 
I will never know—but at any 1 
N. A.M. appended the coy stat 

“The American Airlines steward 


| has chosen to accompany this out 
| ing group of ‘bylines’—she was . 
| after considerable search by the 
for the ‘right’ girl—is Miss Hek 
ton, which is what she is as cut 


That ought to get the “bvling 
Anyhow we're glad to see that ou 
ness leaders still have an eve for ¢ 
selling points. \ 


Shine, Mister? 


‘The University of Minnesota a1 


| South Dakota State College agric 


experiment stations are conduct 
very interesting experiment. Each o 


| S. D. College boys has been given a pai 


of blue serge pants and a record book 
He has been told to wear the pant 

as he would any pair of his own, and t 
set down all details such as press: 

the number of hours the pants are worn, 
and what activities he engages in while 
he has the pants on. At intervals al] 27 


| pairs of pants are to be sent to Minne 


sota’s Farm for tests, so the Universit 
can have all the evidence on how and 
where pants wear out. 

It’s certainly comforting to know that 
things like this are still going on in trou 
blous times like these, and we hereby 
offer our congratulations in advance to 
the man whose pants turn up at the 
Minnesota University Farm with the 
first shine on the seat. 


Fish Story 


General Electric went into mourning 


| last week on the death of a favorite em 
| ployee—the last of the three goldfis! 


that were employed in the laboratory 
of the plastics department at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Just about a year ago the three fish 


| were hired to save seven hours a week 
| of a man’s time by eating the algae 
| which accumulated on the side of a 
| viscosity-measuring bowl and prevented 
| chemists from watching reactions. In 
| five months the first fish got a disease 
| which gave him “brown spots.” 
| Soon afterwards the second fish got 


He died. 


caught in a pipe leading out of the 


| bowl, hurt his back, and “came to the 


top.” 

The third fish, according to the best 
informed opinion at G.E., just died oft 
loneliness. Apparently nobody has con- 


| sidered the possibility of replacing any 
| of these fish, so the plastics plant is jus st 


going to struggle along now without a 
single one until it opens its new labora 
tory sometime this summer. 
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Home Defense for Business 


Now that industry is bending its best 
efforts to national defense, we find some 
yneasiness amongst those responsible 
for individual companies as to what may 
happen to them meanwhile. 

Naturally, the paramount needs of 
defense prevent any company from 
thinking only of self-preservation, if 
that interferes with the job. It can’t 
evade its defense responsibilities or try 
to discharge them with its left hind foot, 
while keeping its own welfare as number 
one concern. 

But there are things that management 
can do to conserve the private interests 
entrusted to it without in any way in- 
terfering with the dominant public in- 
terest of national defense. Some of these 
recently were pointed out by R. P. 
Dodds, manager, advertising and sales 
promotion of Truscon Steel Co., who 
associated national defense and com- 
pany defense as twin responsibilities of 
management. 

As president of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Mr. 
Dodds put the case to his fellow ad- 
vertising men in these terms: 

* * * 

When we hear talk about an “all-out” 
defense program for American industry, let 
us not forget that, even under actual war 
conditions, a substantial part of American 
industry must be reserved to meet at least 
the essential needs of around 100,000,000 
people who must continue a non-military 
routine of life. There can be no such thing 
as an “all-out’” program of national defense 
for American industry without an internal 
collapse that would weaken and _ possibly 
destroy our ability to resist a foe. We must 
face the fact that a substantial part of 
American industry must be permitted to 
operate on regular routine production 

Assume that a typical industrial concern 
is devoting 20% or 50% or 70% of its 
productive capacity to defense business, 
either on direct contracts or sub-contracts. 
This company is necessarily “defense-con- 
scious.” Its management and employees are 
thinking more and more about defense 
business and less and less about regular 
business. That is right as far as the pro- 
ducing end of the company is concerned . . . 

But whether or not war comes to us, we 
must remember that wars come and go and 
that World War No. 2 will end in a year, 
or two, or five. What then? 

Our typical industrial concern and thou- 
sands like it will again find that when war 
orders stop, competition starts. If the prin- 
ciple of preparedness against an uncertain 
future is sound for a nation, why should 
not the same principle be sound for our 
typical industrial concern? Specifically, 
when a company is devoting all or nearly 
all of its productive energy to help protect 
its country against possible aggression, why 
is it not the duty of the company to devote 
some of its readily available energy to pro- 
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tect itself against absolutely certain com- 
petition when the emergency has ended? 
Mr. Dodds then shows that certain 
types of industrial producers—especially 
those whose products go into the con- 
struction of factories, barracks, canton- 
ments, and other defense buildings— 
will feel the slackening of war demand 
long before others. It is this group, he 
points out, that must face a competi- 
tive struggle for business at an earlier 
stage in the cycle of wartime to peace- 
time operation. Now, he says, is the 


time for such companies to raise their | 
sights against the day when Uncle Sam | 


goes out of the market. He continues: 


Here is where the industrial advertising 


manager and his staff, if he has one, can | 


swing into action in company defense work 


while the producing part of the company | 


is working on national defense .. . 


There is an analogy in the product de- | 


velopment and the market development of 
our typical company. In the deep depression 
years, the company faced the alternatives 
of releasing its engineers or retaining them 
to develop better products, as a defense 
against competition when business came 
back. If it wisely retained its engineering 
staff, the result was a program of product 
development that materially strengthened 
the company’s position when markets came 
to life and competition again became a 
major problem of management. 

This was a defense policy. Management 
knew that no immediate returns could be ex- 
pected under depression conditions. It was 
preparing for an uncertain future. 

Now conditions have changed, but the 
farther our typical industrial concern goes 
over to defense business, the farther it 
moves away from regular business and long- 
established connections. 


The time is ripe, he declares, for 
management to call upon its adver- 
tising managers to organize company 
defense. 

For the benefit of advertising men, 
he details some of the specific measures 
available to conserve the standing of a 
business in its normal markets, even 
though, for the emergency, it must con- 
centrate its productive energies on na- 
tional defense. He concludes: 


The advertising manager, with the en- 
couragement of a far-sighted management 
that appreciates the importance of his true 
function, can do a tremendous amount of 
good for his company. But without such 
support the industrial advertising manager 
of today is worse than helpless. For he may 
develop a feeling of inferiority that would 
weaken his ability to do a real job for his 
company when competition again calls him 
into the competitive struggle. 

A vital question to be decided by man- 
agement today is this: Shall we weaken or 
destroy our company defense or shall we 
strengthen it as the nation is strengthening 
itself? The decision must be made. The 
sooner it is made the better. WC. 


Fast Copying 


to Speed-up Plant & Office Work 


Copies Anything 


typed, drawn or photographed! 


Now ... when almost 

every order is marked 

RUSH ... and when 

minutes mean dollars .. . 

you can get clear, error- 

»roof copies at a big sav- 

ng of time. Hunter 

Electro-Copyist is photo 

exact — catches color, 

marginal notes, sketches, 

attached memos, seals, 

stamps, etc. It's a boon 

to engineering depart- 

ments — makes quick 

photo-copy tracings on 

: linen from intricate pen- 

Large Vacuum cil drawings. 

Seal Model for 

every purpose. 

Portable and 

Commercial 

models for most 
office work. 


Anyone can operate 
this machine. Works in 
ordinary office light—no 
lens—no focusing. With 
a simple flip of a switch 
—a moment's processing, 
you have a complete re- 
production. Write today 
for full data and Free 
Demonstration! 


* 
E opyist 
INC. 
FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Reduce lost time and 
slow-downs due to 


Tale MOPLEGIA 


(HEAT SICKNESS) 
* 

OUR WORKERS lose time when they are 

prostrated or are stricken with the cramps 
of Thermoplegia (heat sickness). Many more 
lose efficiency by the weakness of early stages 
of this industrial ailment. Guard against this 
Install Sterling Salt Tablet Dispensers, to make 
it easy for workers to take Sterling Salt Tablets 
with drinking water. This restores the salt lost 
in perspiration or sweat—and this loss is a com 
mon cause of the illness that slows down work 
ers and keeps them off the job. For better 
health of workers, and better profits for man 
agement, install Sterling Salt Tablets in your 

lant or office. Write for the free folder on 

ermoplegia, or “heat sickness.” 

INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

@ Large dispenser holds 1,000 tablets, 

$4. Small size holds 500 tablets, $3.25, 

Tablets are made: quick-disintegrat- 
ing; or 70% salt, 30% 
dextrose. 


St 


QUICK-ACTING 


SALT TABLETS 
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THE TREND 


For the next several years, priorities, prices, and pre- 
scribed profits will play an increasingly large part in shap- 
ing the nature of this country’s production. And, more 
and more, the business man will be taking his cue from 
Washington on what to produce and at what price. 


@ Decisions which formerly were automatically controlled 
by the marketplace—can our company produce this arti- 
cle, sell it at such and such a price, and make a profit?— 
are now made largely by government rules, regulations, 
and requirements. In some industries—like aluminum— 
the government takes complete control, setting the price, 
determining the allocation of supply. In other industries, 
like steel, regulation does not get down to such fine 
detail; but again, the government restricts price, and 
rations supply (page 17). 

Priorities and price-fixing go hand in hand. One com- 
plements the other. It is pointless to establish priorities 
-determine which producer is to get what—and at the 
same time allow prices to skyrocket. In a marketplace 
economy, price has a specific function. Since the avail- 
able supply always goes to the highest bidder, price 
determines who gets what. But in a war economy, the 
open-market price mechanism would actually interfere 
with allocations of supply to defense industries. 

Another price function ceases in wartime. In a market- 
place economy, if the supply of a commodity is low, 
then users bid for it, the price rises, the profit in produc- 
tion is enlarged; then men of wealth decide that this is 
a good business to get into and they build new productive 
capacity. But in modern warfare, the government cannot 
wait for prices to act upon profits, and profits to act upon 
capitalists. It steps in and either puts up its own plants 
or finances construction of private plants. 


® Once priorities and prices have been set, the govern- 
ment has predetermined—though not obviously—the 
volume, flow, and type of production. It is clear that 
when the authorities allocate supplies of raw materials, 
they thereby determine which companies can produce 
what. Thus the type and amount of output are rationed. 
But there is still more to it. In setting prices, the govern- 
ment also establishes two other things: (1) the profits of 
the producers of the particular commodity, and (2) the 
costs (hence, probable profits) of the users of the com- 
modity. And this brings us to Mr. Henderson. Whether 
he is a success or a failure depends on how judiciously he 
handles the price-fixing phase of his defense job. 

If Mr. Henderson sets a commodity price that is too 
low for the producer or too high for the subsequent pro- 
ducer who is to use the commodity, he automatically 
destroys the incentive to produce. And then the defense 
program bogs down. Don’t forget that less than a year 
ago, just after France had capitulated and Congress had 
appropriated billions in a hurry-up call for airplanes, 
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THE THREE PS OF WAR PRODUCTION 


ships, and tanks, business men hesitated to embark on 
new plant construction because of the stringent limita. 
tions on profits imposed by the Vinson-Tramme!! act 
(BW —Jul.13’40,p40). No administrator can afford to 
ignore the fact that we are still in a profit economy, even 
if it is no longer a marketplace economy in Adam Smith's 
sense. 

Here’s the point. In a profit economy, prices determine 
what shall be produced. In a seller’s market, such as now 
exists, prices go up and thus bring out additional produc. 
tion. But we are in a war economy. The production drive 
is not economic, primarily, but political—fashioned and 
regulated by the government toward the end of national 
defense. Thus, for the nation at large, the defense drive 
supplants the profit motive. 


© This, however, does not apply to the individual pro 
ducer. And that must be always borne in mind. The 
individual business man—patriotic though he may be- 
must always consider his own ability to stay in business, 
He knows that if he operates at a loss, regardless of how 
worthy the purpose or how good it may be for the 
economy as a whole, he will sooner or later be out of 
business. You can’t sell at a loss and make it up on high 
turnover. 

Yet, the profits of individual producers cannot be 
the sole touchstone of price policy. ‘Thus, Mr. Henderson 
has consistently held the price of copper at 12¢, even 
though 100,000 tons annually of marginal production are 
thereby lost. To boost the price to, say, 15¢, in order to 
get that additional output, would have foisted an added 
charge of $66,000,000 on the economy as a whole for 
the 1,100,000 tons of copper already being produced. A 
possible way out of this type of price-profit problem is 
to fix a special price for the marginal producer. Instead 
of a one-price system, you would have a multiple-price 
system. But regardless of method (in Germany, they pool 
production, prices, and profits in an industry) the price 
set must yield a profit, if individual producers are to 
produce. 


© The economics of our war economy can be summed up 
and remembered by the three P’s. Through Priorities, the 
government determines what kind of goods shall be pro- 
duced: defense gets the call over civilian needs, and then 
certain types of civilian requirements get preference over 
others—shoes over bedroom slippers, say, if leather has 
to be rationed. Then, through control of Price, the 
government guards against inflation and general eco 
nomic dislocations. But prices must be set to yield a 
Profit. Thus prices, priorities, and profits are the trinity 
of war economics. They are the final determinants of 
production: what kind; at what price; and how much. 
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